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THE FRENCH PEOPLE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT 


THE MUSBE GALLIERA AFTER OPENING AN EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING BIGHT CENTURIES OF BRITISH LIFE IN PARIS. 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh left London on May 14 for their 
four-day visit to Paris, which ended on May 18. The sun shone throughout and 
Paris was looking at her most beautiful, clothed in the brilliance of late spring. 
It was Princess Elizabeth's first visit to foreign soil, and it was obvious from the 
start that she had captured the hearts of the Parisians, who gave her a great 
reception throughout her stay. The Royal couple fulfilled a full programme, which 
included the laying of a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier; a visit 


| 


to Versailles; a trip up the Seine in a naval launch; a dinner and reception at 
the 


private 


the British Embassy, where the Royal couple were staying; a visit to 


Longchamp racecourse; dinner in a Paris restaurant and a visit to a 
night-club. On their last day their Royal Highnesses went to Fontainebleau, and 
in the evening attended a gala of ballet at the Opéra. President Auriol invested 
Princess Elizabeth with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh with the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


Owing to the Whitsun holiday and consequent early date of going to Press, we regret being unable to devote as much space as we should have wished to this important visit. 
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| bs my article written for this page a fortnight ago 
I mentioned that almost the last thing which 
seemed to be regarded as a first priority, whether by 
certain of our Socialist rulers to-day or certain of our 
Capitalist Combines in the-past or our all-pervading 
Bureaucracy, was the sanctity cf the home. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to my eleventh-hour addition of a further 
phrase to the paragraph after it had been set up in 
print, the second of these was omitted. This had the 
unwitting effect of transforming what I believe to be 
a truth into a half-truth. Sethe 
For, whatever others may think, I do g cali 
not believe that the threat to our homes, 
our liberties, our Christian ideals and Mw 
beliefs arises from the political creed 
called Socialism, I believe it arises from 
something far more universal, and of 
which State Socialism, like that other 
creed in reaction to which it has arisen, 
is only a single facet or manifestation. 
That something is Materialism: the belief 
that what ultimately matters is not the 
spiritual quality of man but the_manipu- 
lation of those physical phenomena among 
which man moves and which, whether for 
purely selfish or for ideological reasons, he 
essays tocontrol, And just as Spirit creates 
Spirit, so one manifestation of Materialism 
creates another. State Socialism did 
not arise, in my belief, in antithesis and 
antagonism to liberty, though to-day, 
when it is enthroned in almost untram- 
melled power, it may seem to many to be 
destructive of liberty. It arose, inevitably 
as I think, out of an earlier and different 
manifestation of Materialism called Capi- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of Queen Victoria. It was not the product of pedants 
like Owen and Karl Marx : the English people are not 
influenced by pedants. It, was caused by the circum- 
stances in which they were compelled to live. It 
began as the instinctive revolt of men whoresented the 
outrage done to their liberty and dignity by those 
who supposed—and weregsupported in that belief by 
an all-powerful Parliament—that the rights of maff, 
in Disraeli’s challenging phrase, mattered less than the 
rights of property. But the reigning materialism of 


dangerous ; in the present perilous state of our country, 
very dangerous. For the past forty years we have had 
in England, to a lesser or greater degree, the pre- 
liminary stage of a servile war : a political contest, that 
is, between the “‘ haves ’’ and the “ have-nots.”” Such 
a struggle is always a manifestation of a materialist 
philosophy. Whenever it has occurred, it has nearly 
always proved fatal to tf society it divided. It 
destroyed even the noble and free civilisation of 
ancient Greece. Unless we are very wise, and very 
careful, it will destroy ours. The only 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
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occasions in history when it has not 
proved fatal have been when a great 
or religious revival has, by 











striking at the materialism which gave 
rise to the servile war, reunited the 
community by removing the causes of 
its disunion. 

But I do not believe the servile war 
will destroy our civilisation, shaken and 
rent though it be. I believe that this 
country will save herself by finding 
spiritual regeneration in peace as-she has 
twice in our time done in war. I believe 
that the spirit of Alamein and of D-Day, 
of the Battle of Britain and of Matapan, 
of the Chindits and the Rifles at Calais, 
now smouldering in the hearts of men at 
present little accounted, will revive to 
light us to our destiny. I believe, though 
there is gross materialism in much of the 
practice and propaganda of both our 
leading political philosophies, that there 
are also in both alike spiritual qualities 
which can afford, not a mere source of 
hatred and division for Englishmen, but 
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talism, which at that time was enthroned 
in almost untrammelled power and which 
all too frequently rode rough-shod over 
human dignity and liberty. The great 
man who wrote this page before me, and 
who I regard as my master, spent his life 
in expounding that belief. 

Wherever and whenever men assume 
that the control of matter is more import- 


munists . 
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“Paris has this week 


well as the violent Clubbists 
Government. U 

the Chamber, took forcible possession of it, and proclaimed the deposition of the Government, the 
dissolution of the Legislature, and a new Provisional 
.‘in_ the afternoon the National Guards and the Gardes Mobiles . 
troops of the ~_ drove oe intruders out of the Chamber, re-established order (and arrested 


the ring-leaders The result is that the Government is more firmly fixed than ever.’ 


THE GARDE MOBILE CLEARING THE HALL OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
narrowly escaped being again the theatre of a Revolution. . . . 
of the French Republic, lostadinn the partizans of Louis Blanc, Cabet, and the Communists, as 
. have made and failed in an attempt to overturn the — 


pon ne pretext ¢ a demonstration in favour of P 


ment com 


posed of the a. - 


“’ a common denominator for unity and 
construction. Socialists may at times in 
their present possession of power show an 
intolerance and narrow despotic disregard 
for human rights that match the in- 
tolerance and tyranny of the materialist 
money-grinders of yesterday whom they 
condemn. But they are struggling also 
to redress human injustices that demand 
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ant than the dignity and liberty of the 
individual soul, the creed of Materialism | 
is in the ascendant. The heresy of it does } 
not lie in material things themselves or 
even in man’s love of material things— \ 
indeed, without that love civilisation could } 
not exist-or the world be anything but } 
an untidy and neglected wilderness. The { 
error lies in the assumption by any man \ 
or group of men that the dignity and }{ § 
liberty of some other fellow-creature or | ‘ 
creatures matters less than the further- } 
ance of the material ends which the | 
former have at heart. To sacrifice, against \ 
their will, the lives and freedoms of others | 
for power or for the accumulation of 
riches or for the satisfaction of some } 
abstract thesis, administrative or ideo- | 
logical, is the sin against the Holy Spirit. } 
It is, though frequently committed, the {| 
most harmful of all the sins into which } 
fallible man can fall. 

During the nineteenth century the } 
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capitalists of Britain fell too often into that 
fault. In their enthusiastic and unthink- | the 
ing pursuit of materialistic accumulation } 
—in other ways so beneficial—they forgot i 
that material wealth is a means-and not 
an end, They tore up, as a mere by- | 


seat of war. 


~ 


N WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND DENMARK—TROOPS LEAVING COPENHAGEN. 
pasion pA the Re Duckies of Denmark—Sch 


Prussian Government intervened a 
Wrangel was ordered to 


General y Schleswig.) 
“The above wee = presents a striking Ea © of Danish troops leaving 


enthusiasm animating the he defence of their, , *-- 
of their King, is a spectacle well worthy of notice.” 


and Holstein—reached a critical phase in 
marched Prussian troops into Holstein and 


to be redressed and which have long 
endangered England: to give decent 
homes to the poorest, to clear the slums, 
to secure to the workers a continuing 
state in the common wealth of the 
country, in good and bad times alike. 
In all this, though I am no Socialist, 
I want to see them succeed just as 
I wanted to see our enemies beaten 
during the war; for bad houses, social 
injustice, enforced unemployment in the 
midst of poverty are every whit as 
dangerous to a country as flying-bombs 
and land-mines. 

So it is, too, with those who oppose 
the Socialists. There have been capitalists 
who used the strength which accumulated 
capital gives to trample down human 
values as though they were of no 
account and sowed thereby, in the words 
of the great Conservative philosopher, 
Coleridge, ‘‘ discontent between’ one class 
of society and another.’’ Yet in the 
day-by-day practise of capitalism, when 
regulated in just channels, has lain, and 
lies, the exercise of great and essential 
human virtues: self-reliance, self-denial, 
initiative, judgment, courage: the prac- 
tical virtues which spring from a man’s 
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product of that accumulation, the lives, 
homes, social customs, moral beliefs and environ- 
ment of whole communities. If anyone is inclined 
to believe that the first people who have lacked 
respect for the sanctities of the Englishman's 
home are our present rulers, he should take a walk 
among the nineteenth-century industrial slums which 
still to-day, after half-a-century’s amelioration, house 
the majority of our workers, The real explanation of 
modern Socialism will be found in the story of what 
happened to the English peasant and artisan classes— 
to their standards, beliefs, hereditary skills, their 
culture, dignity, sense of beauty and independence— 
between the accession of George III. and the death 


the day was too powerful to be destroyed before 
it had communicated itself, through its subtle and 
all-pervading influence on the entire community, 
to the very Party and philosophy which were formed 
to combat it. Is it much to be wondered at that 
many of those who have grown up in slums, those 
products of a soulless materialism, are themselves 
materialists ? 

To suggest, therefore, that the issue between the 
home and the family on the one hand and the State 
as representing materialist Power on the other is a 
conflict between, say, Conservatives and Socialists, is, 
in my view, utterly misleading. It is worse: it is 


voluntary control and mastery of self. 
The problem, as I see it, is neither to rid this 
country of Socialism or of Capitalism—in any case, 
it is far too deeply divided to make it possible 
without violence to do either—but to rid both 
Socialism and Capitalism of that materialistic dis- 
regard for the spiritual values of humanity which both 
have shown in their day of power and which has 
resulted in the bitterness felt by so many good 
Englishmen against the one and by so many equally 
good Englishmen against the other. Until we can 
effect that, we shall never have spiritual unity, 
and, until we have spiritual unity, we shall never 
have recovery. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. | THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT GREENWICH. 


Lieutenant H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., R.N., husband of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth; on 
March 30 began a staff course at Greenwich which will last until the middle of September. It is 
designed not only to qualify officers for the performance of staf} duties, but to carry a step farther 
the studies of history, strategy and the art of war which were begun in what was known as the 
sub-lieutenants’ war course. The Naval Staff College is located in the glorious Wren buildings of the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and its officers are members of the College mess, but it is a 
separate organisation. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh will visit Greenwich on June 24, 
where the Duke will receive the freedom of the borough. They left London on May 13 for their visit 
to Paris, and were due to return on May 18, 


LEA 


— 
WALKING FROM THE TOWN HALL TO THE COUNCIL HOUSE WITH THE LORD MAYOR 
(COUNCILLOR J. Cc. BURMAN) AND THE LADY MAYORESS: T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN. 


LISTENING INTENTLY TO A LECTURE : LIEUT. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G., R.N. (LEFT), 
WHO IS TAKING A STAFF COURSE AT GREENWICH, 


; 
: 


INSPECTING INSTRUMENTS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES DIVISION: THEIR MAJESTIES 
AT THE CASTLE BROMWICH SECTION OF THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


WALKING ACROSS TO THE DINING-HALL WITH OTHER OFFICERS TAKING THE COURSE: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH (CENTRE), SON-IN-LAW OF H.M. THE KING. 


ie 


THE CEREMONY AT THE TOWN HALL: H.M. THE KING ADDRESSING THE COMPANY AFTER 
HE AND THE QUEEN HAD ACCEPTED THE CITY'S SILVER WEDDING GIFT. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen were greeted with warmhearted enthusiasm when they visited 
Birmingham on May 11. After a short drive through the streets, they attended a ceremony at the 
Town Hall and accepted the City of Birmingham's Silver Wedding gift. This consisted of a canteen 
of silver knives, forks and spoons made by local craftsmen; and after receiving it the King, in 
accordance with custom, handed to the Lord Mayor a newly-minted penny to ensure that the bond 
of friendship with Birmingham should not be broken “ by the gift and receipt of a present of knives.” 
After lunching with the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the Council House, their Majesties visited 
the British Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich. Some 250,000 enthusiastic men and women lined 

the streets in order to catch a glimpse of the Royal visitors. WORKING OUT A PROBLEM ON THE CHART WITH THE AID OF DIVIDERS: 

H.R.M. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WHO BEGAN HIS STAFF COURSE ON MARCH 40, 
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PALESTINE; QUEEN WILHELMINA’S ABDICATION; 
PICTURES FROM US.A. AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE MANDATE IN PALESTINE: BRITISH SOLDIERS PATROLLING 


: : JERUSALEM IN A TANK JUST BEFORE THE FINAL WITHDRAWAL. 
THE SCENE OF FIERCE JEWISH-ARAB FIGHTING: A ROAD BLOCK AT BAB-EL-WAD the disputed thoroughfare, which passes through hilly country providing excellent cover for snipers. 
ON THE TEL AVIV ROAD, SOME FOURTEEN MILES WEST OF JERUSALEM. British troops continued to patrol Jerusalem with armoured vehicles in order to keep the evacuation 
The fierce battle between Jews and Arabs in the Bab-el-Wad area of the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road route open until midnight on May 14, the time arranged for the ending of the Mandate. 
continued after the Jerusalem “cease fire,’’ and was intensified on thus 13, when both sides were 
reported to have received substantial reinforcements. Our photograph illustrates a typical block on 
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SUCCEEDING TO THE THRONE OF THE NETHERLANDS WHEN HER MOTHER ABDICATES IN SEPTEMBER : 
PRINCESS JULIANA, WITH MR, CHURCHILL, PRINCE BERNHARD AND THE FOUR PRINCESSES. 
Queen Wilhelmina was born in 1880 and succeeded to the throne onthe death of her father, Willem III., in November, 1890. 
She came of age in August, 1898, and was crowned on September 6 of that year. On May 12 she broadcast 
to her people and announced her intention to abdicate as the result of too great fatigue and the burden of increasing 

QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS, WHO ON MAY 12 ANNOUNCED 


The date of abdication has been postponed until early September at the request of Princess Juliana in order 
ll be h- # as Queen uliana, SHE WOULD ABDICATE IN SEPTEMBER AFTER A REIGN OF FIFTY YEARS. 


years. 
to celebrate the Queen's Jubilee. Phe wi by her daughter, Princess 
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A JET-PROPELLED “ PARASITE" FIGHTER: DESIGNED TO BE CARRIED BY A 
BOMBER, LAUNCHED THEREFROM, AND RETURNING TO THE PARENT AFTER FLIGHT. 
This odd aircraft will, it is claimed, allow JSeBoe bombers to carry their own fighter 

bomber. Here shown on a trolley the 
its flight in the parent bomber 


PRO-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION IN PRAGUE: BRITISH AND U.S, FLAGS ARRANGED ROUND 
A PORTRAIT OF ROOSEVELT ON THE SITE OF A PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE U.S. ARMY. 
During celebrations on the eve of the third anniversary of the liberation of Prague by the Americans, crowds 
marched to the site chosen for a memorial to the U.S. Army, carrying British and American ens protection, being designed for cortage in the U.S. B 
and portraits of Roosevelt; and students staged a pro-American demonstration. Arrests are reported fighter has no landing gear, and begins and 
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THE ONLY HIGHLY TRAINED ARAB FORCE: 
THE ARAB LEGION OF TRANSJORDAN. 
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ARMED WITH BREN GUNS AND FITTED WITH WIRELESS: AN ARMOURED CAR 
OF THE ARAB LEGION, WITH (RIGHT) A VICKERS MACHINE-GUN TEAM. 
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SHOWING THE FINE TYPE OF YOUNG ARAB LEGIONARY: A 4-IN. MORTAR 
DETACHMENT PHOTOGRAPHED DURING RECENT TRAINING, 
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TRAINING WITH SIX-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUNS: AN ANTI-TANK GUN DETACHMENT OF THE 
ARAB LEGION. THEIR HEAD-DRESS PROVIDES PROTECTION AGAINST DESERT SANDSTORMS. 








; 





pesesnasorasen: sane 
KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN, G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (LEFT), FORMERLY THE AMIR e } 
ABDULLAH; BRIGADIER GLUBB PASHA (CENTRE, RIGHT); AND STAFF OFFICERS AT AMMAM. } 
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The Arab Legion of Transjordan, the only highly-trained and well-equipped Arab 
force, was formed as a desert police force in 1921. It is administered by King 
Abdullah, commanded by Brigadier Glubb Pasha, and one part of it has been in 
Palestine under British command, but was due to return to Transjordan before May i5 
Its British officers are either serving officers, mainly Regulars, who have been seconded 
by the War Office for service under the Colonial Office and lent to the Legion, or 


MOUNTED ON A SPLENDID ARAB CHARGER: A TROOPER OF THE ARAB LEGION CAVALRY, 


THE KING'S BLITER GUARD. 


members of the Reserve of Officers (such as Brigadier Glubb Pasha) who took service 
under the Palestine Government and were lent under contract to the Government 
of Transjordan. Their positior has been perfectly regular; unlike that of any ex- 
officers or ex-soldiers serving with the Volunteer Arab Army. Great Britain recog- 
nised Transjordan as a sovereign State by the treaty of March, 1946, and on May 25 
of that year the Amir Abdullah assumed: the title of King. 
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THE WORLD OF TO-DAY: GREAT MATTERS, 
AND LEO tase hE an OF INTEREST. 


(RIGHT.) A REVERSIBLE 
LIFEBOAT LAUNCHED AT 
KING’S LYNN: Gaskin, 
INVENTED BY PROFESSOR 
HAROLD A. GASKIN, 


> a Bas yer Say ba 
z¢ J Aw , Rs oe . te ee jaunc! at King’s 
jee fale 44 gh ay: 4 Fy we 2 ae on May 10 by Mrs. 

at je rel F L . Spec i kin, wife of the inventor, 

‘ ‘ ¢ al ys : is of unusual construc- 

tion, and will, it is 

claimed, provide a wide 

safety margin. The 

arrangement of her air- 

tanks and construction of 

her hull make it difficult 

for her to capsize.and she 

is reversible—a back-to- 

back vessel. A cabin is 

fitted, as Professor Gaskin 

and a crew of three are 

crossingj the Atlantic in 

her. 


(LerT.) AN AMERICAN 
SPORT SEEN FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN LONDON 
LAST WEEK: MIDGET 
CARS, WHICH RACE 
AGAINST EACH OTHER IN 
TEAMS OF FIVE. 


American midget-car 

racing is having a five- 

as og season ih London, 

and began at Stamford 

Bridge Speedway on 

Thursday, May 13. The cars race against 

each other in teams of five, representing 

America, Britain, France and Belgium. 

Eight feet long and powered by special 

V-eight-cylinder engines, they are " pecially 

tuned and can attain a speed of upwards of 

140 m.p.h. Our —— shows a section 
of the crowds at the initial display. 


MR, CHURCHILL’S VISIT TO NORWAY: WITH KING HAAKON, WHO 
OREETED HIM AND MRS. CHURCHILL ON THEIR ARRIVAL BY AIR ON MAY 313. NELSON RELICS LEAVE TRAFALGAR HOUSE, WATCHED BY THE PRESENT EARL NELSON, AND LORD 


Silas Heshen, Crone, Sojnee Coy and Consens sounetis aoe ~. Moy is AND LADY TRAFALGAR: MR. R,. LOWEN, OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, IS CHECKING THEM. 

Mr. Churchill, with King Haakon, Crown Prince Olav and Princess Sorthe went to Oslo On June 2, the Trafalgar estate voted to Nelson's family after Trafalgar will be offered for sale in Salisbury. It will be 

University, and, after the President had paid tribute to the man “ who wrote history, re oat rt 1 - ithe, _ aith Torte oe ery ym =] ea paid ne ang The 

lived hi nd made history,” ted hi H Doctor of Phil hy. present holder of the ti e arl Ne is a collateral of the grea mira elson relics in Trafalgar House 

ved history and made history, crea me oS TORY eS eee (illustrated in The /Ilustrated London News, December 14, 1946) have been acquired for the nation and 
will now join the other Nelson relics in the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
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THE U.S. AMBASSADORS IN MOSCOW AND IN PARIS MEET IN FRANCE: GENERAL BEDELL 
SMITH (Lert), WHOSE TALKS WITH MR, MOL@TOV CREATED A MINOR DIPLOMATIC 
SENSATION ; AND MR. JEFFERSON CAFFERY. 


On May }1 Mensow enasuneed thet, as the seme of tats of talks heewaee Coneval Red Bedell Suits ~~ Mr. Molotov, 
Russia had accepted a proposal to open r man and Mr. Marshall later made state- Signor L Einaudi, Vice-Premier and Minister for the Budge present Italian Government, 
ments reaffirming that there was no change in U.S. policy towards Russia, and that she had no intention of was on ae elected President of the Republic by the Zw Apt 4 — A the ‘Senate sitting 
entering into bilateral negotiations on matters Todos ~ the interests of other countries, When in joint session, The election was reached by a simple majority at the fourth bal The new 
through Paris on May 12, en rowle for a Le holiday in Normandy, General Bedell Smith also reassu President, who was sworn in on May 12, is a member of the Liberal Party, aged sevent ~B, and of of 
. Bidault on this point. world-wide fame as an economist. In January, 1945, he was appointed Governor of the Bank of Italy. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC BEING CONGRATULATED BY 
SIGNOR BONOMI, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: SIGNOR LUIGI EINAUDI (LEFT) AND 
(CENTRE) SIGNORA EINAUDI. 
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A NEW VOLCANO IN THE BELGIAN CONGO: 
KINEZA IN ERUPTION—FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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FIRST PICTURES OF THE BIRTH OF A VOLCANO: KINEZA, THE NEW VOLCANO WHICH HAS BURST FROM THE LAVA PLAIN NEAR LAKE KIVU, IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. 
VIOLENT BLAST ; 


CREATED CONE IN VIOLENT ERUPTION ; (2) GREAT ROCKS THROWN UP IN THE 


A ROAD—THE INITIAL FLOW OF LAVA WAS EXCEPTIONALLY RAPID ; 


The first reports of a new and violently erupting volcano in the Belgian Congo reached 
this country early in March, and we reproduce above our first photographs of the 
new crater. The site of the volcano, which has been named Kineza, is the eastern 
part of the Congo, near Lake Kivu, which lies in the Great Rift Valley, north of 
Lake Tanganyika and west of Lake Victoria, about 10C miles from the Tanganyika 


border. The eruption took place in the lava plain, several miles from the parent 


(1) THE NEWLY- 
(3) AND (4) WHERE THE HALF-A-MILE-WIDE LAVA FLOW CROSSED AND BLOCKED 
(s) AND (6) THE VOLCANO IN ERUPTION AND BUILDING ITS CONE. 


volcano, Nyiragongo (9000 ft.). The crater, which was in extremely violent eruption, 
was described as nearly 300 yards across and, as can be seen from the photographs, 
has already begun to build a cone. Huge fragments of rock were thrown out and 
the flow of lava was initially very fast—about a kilometre an hour—but w later 
stopped and built up by a hill. The actual site was reported to be about iS miles 
from Lake Kivu, and a later report stated that the lava was flowing into the lake. 
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A$ an investor on a modest scale in Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, I have 


been reading the Company’s annual report. 
*The last section of the statement by its chair- 


outlook, contains a message for all of us, 
whether or not we are among his shareholders 
and, indeed, whether or not we have resources 
to invest in any undertaking. In a few words 
he reveals the main weakness of the present 
British economy. The account with North America shows 
a heavy debit balance. Canada and the United States 
possess food and other things which we need. ‘“ Yet, in 
general, those countries do not need our products, or at 
least they want only specialised classes of our exports, 
for which our own manufacturing capacity is inadequate to 
meet the demand."’ In Canada, it is true, there is still a 
considerable market open, and this is likely to increase 
rather than to diminish in the near future. Its opportunities 
will, however, depend upon our ability to meet requirements 
in design, quality and price. There has 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
man, Lord McGowan, in which he surveys the BRITAIN’S ECONOMY AND MILITARY POWER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


anything certain in this world, it is that the method at 
present in vogue, with its artificial pound, subsidised food 
and housing, penalisation of enterprise, and State trading 
at a loss, must be amended if it is not to lead to disaster. 
The European Recovery Programme is strictly what its 
title implies. The Americans are generous, and they see 
the practical and strategic value of the programme ; but 
it would be folly to imagine that the American worker 
is going to subsidise permanently workers of other countries 
who do less work than he does himself. As Lord McGowan 
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Europe for the sake of general security. 
“We can only,” says Lord McGowan, 
‘ cancel the losses we sustained by war by more 
and more productive power per man/year.”’ 
He might have added that the need of 
attaining this increasing productive power 
is heightened by the task we have assumed 
in our leadership of a union strong enough 
to defend itself. Whatever be the precise 
arrangements made, it appears inevitable 
that they should involve increased expenditure in all 
those resources, including labour, which are so urgently 
needed for the purposes of rehabilitation but have to be so 
considerably diverted to the purposes of defence. Com- 
munity of interest and effort on the cheap is unsatisfactory ; 
leadership on the cheap is still more so, because it creates 
doubt about the sincerity and wholeheartedness of the 
leader. Aid may be provided in the form of equipment 
by the United States, but the States of the Brussels pact 
will almost certainly have to be prepared for increased 
expenditure on their own part. 





been some criticism on the first two points, 
but the most important factor is the third. 


& MEMORIAL TO 


SOME BRAVE WOMEN WHO DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE; 
AND THREE WOMEN WHO SURVIVED CAPTURE AND TORTURE, 


} And yet, in the t circumstances 
it may well be found that such 2 standard 
of readiness as would, militarily speaking, 





There recent buyers from across the 
Atlantic have already issued warnings. 
Prices have approached dangerously close 
to the margin beyond which transactions 
would be unprofitable to them. In a few 
cases they seem to have passed it, And 
this cost-pressure at home has been caused 
by rises in the price of coal, transport, 
and labour, together with restrictions, 

The circumstances have been altered 
by the war, but the natural trends have 
not. Our trade had long been circular in 
nature, Goods are paid for by goods or 
services, mainly goods; but the countries 
to which we sent goods were not necessarily 
those from which we received them in 
comparable quantities. A world-wide sys- 
tem of exchanges regulated the world’s 
trade accounts. To-day this is broken up. 
Some of the markets are closed altogether. 
What is still more important is that the 
majority of nations now juggle with their 
currencies and their exchanges. Free 
markets have vanished, certainly from 
Europe. Special trade bargains are struck 
between Governments, in essence reversion 
to the obsolete system of barter, wasteful, 
and inherently vicious, in themselves evi- 
dence of helplessness and desperation. The 
artificial machinery, of which Schacht was 
the real creator—and in the use of which 
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but his imitators—abolishes natural checks 
upon one-sided trading. If we pile up an 
enormous adverse balance, the 
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be considered prudent, would from the 
economic point of view amount to extrava- 
gance. It might tend to defeat its own 
ends by _ increasing economic weakness, 
whereas economic strength is a decisive 
factor in military strength. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be of greater moment than that 
expenditure upon the armed forces, above 
all on material, should be highly productive. 
What is required is a combination of 
political insight, correct appreciation of the 
trends of warfare in general and of tactics 
in particular, and careful organisation, to 
ensure that there is always’ a flow, even 
though it be a small one, of the most 
modern equipment. One can easily imagine 
a new equipment being perfected, notably 
in advance of that previously in use for 
its purpose, but so costly that its production 
on a large scale would enforce equivalent 
economies in other directions where they 
were even less desirable. It would not 


Ca necessarily follow that this equipment must 


be wholly abandoned. It might be found 
practicable to produce prototypes enough 
for them to be put into the hands of the 
training establishments and units concerned. 
It might then be possible to prepare a 
shop with the necessary machine tools 








nd ir A MEMORIAL TO FIFTY-TWO BRAVE WOMEN WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR THEIR 
Mr. Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps are KING AND COUNTRY: THE TABLET AT ST. PAUL'S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
WITH THE NAMES OF MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S TRANSPORT SERVICE (F.A.N.Y.), 


INCLUDING THE NAMES OF THIRTEEN SECRET AGENTS, 


INSCRIBED 


for rapid production, and let it stand idle 
till wanted. This would cost money, but 
very much less than if the equipment were 
put into full production. 

The above is given as only 








Chancellor of the Exchequer cries 
out in pain. But few people 
take any notice. They are not 
in pain, at least not yet, though 
even now it may eventually come 
to that, to the pain of hunger. 
It will all, they suppose, be paid 
for by ‘‘ the State,” that imagin- 
ary purse-holder, with the aid 
of that nice Mr. Marshall. Their 
anodynes are preserved. Basic 
foods are subsidised to about the 
extent of the 1914 Budget; 
“the pools" are doing well; 
more beer is promised; income 
tax is down, 

To return to Lord McGowan, 
he points out the unpalatable 
fact that for nearly a decade 
our standard of living will have 
been based “ partly on the bene- 
fits of Lend-Lease and the United 
States and Canadian credits, 
partly on the dis-investment of 
capital assets, and partly on the 
generosity of the European Re- 
covery Programm:.” And then 
he adds a pregnant sentence: 
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ae iti f our ji. \ she sabotaged several machines and had 
The hard realities of our posi } eo ans eee ee 
ness." In April 1945 she broke away and | 
walked into the Allied lines. 


tion have been masked from us." 
Our Treasury is, in fact, rather 


MISS EILEEN NEARNE. 


Born in 1921, she trained as a W/T 
operator and worked in Paris in the 
spring of 1944. In July 1944 the Gestapo 
tracked her down while she was trans- 
mitting. She was interrogated under 
torture, but she disclosed no information, | 
and made the Gestapo believe that she 
was just a French patriot. She was sent \ 
to Ravensbrueck and then to Torgau. \ officer. Passed through Italian, French and 
‘ Put to work on precision instr 


She has 











\ the theoretical illustration of a 
principle. It is the sort of 
problem which must frequently 
confront an institution such as 
1.C.I., and a business firm has 
the added spur to solving it 
correctly that failure to do so 
will result in loss of trade and 
profits, perhaps even bankruptcy. 
Yet this incentive is as real for 
a Government, though it is not 
as easily understood. We too can 
bankrupt ourselves—or worsen 
the bankruptcy if we are going 
that way already—and strip 
ourselves of the last remnants of 
military power if we fail to apply 
combined skill and foresight to 
the production of military 
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MRS. ODETTE CHURCHILL, Gc. 
(Formerly Mrs. Sansom.) 
Born in 1912 and the mother of three r 


Mrs. Sansom was landed in the Sout 
France in the autumn of 1942 to act €b 


captured in April 1943 and refused under 
torture to disclose the whereabouts of a 
British W/T operator and a British liaison 


a of German prisons before arriving 
at Ravensbrueck in July 1944. Was ki 
* clumsi- solitary confinement in the camp ng 
often without food or drink, until ee amaz- 





MISS YVONNE BASEDEN. 


Born in 1922, Yvonne Baseden was a 
Flight Officer in the W.A.A.F., and para- 
chuted into France in March | to 
{T operator in the Jura. 
courier to a widely-dispersed group. Was She pestistoates in the organisation of 
the - day) 
arms by sq 
Captured in June 1944, she was left for 
72 hours without food or drink while 
undergoing Gestapo interrogation. She 
was sent to Ravensbrueck, where she 
expected daily to be killed, but was 
finally liberated by a Swedish Red Cross 


work as a 


ing journey intd the Allied lines in May 1945, } convoy on April 


material. This is a task for a 
team, and it takes a very good 
team to make a success of it. It 
is one of the chief rdles for 
which ministries of defence are 
formed, but unfortunately they 
are seldom provided with the 
requisite experience and skill, and 
tend rather to draw to themselves 
neat administrators incapable of 
grasping such schemes, still less 
of driving them through in face of 


ed 


ht yey 4 of pematee 
rons of Flying Fortresses. 


1945. She is now 





like a solicitor who has made now taken up painting and is studying } in the company of the Camp Commandant. | cons secretarial work and is cnonend all the difficulties and friction 
away with his client’s capital but in London, She was awarded the George Cross in 1946, 4, © be married to Major D. Bailey, c. | which they are sure to have 
: Is the fact for years b to meet. 

— y y Mrs. Peter Churchill (formerly Mrs. Odette Sansom), Miss Eileen Nearne and Miss Yvonne Baseden, who acted as secret ts in The above may serve to 


paying generous interest upon it. enemy- coupled country, all survived capture, 
in France were never caught; they escaped to this country when ¢ were 
exchange—that is, of paying for picked up the threads of their normal lives. Some are happily married, others are ‘corning their livings in various everyday jobs. 


Under the pre-war system of who work 


goods purchased abroad — the 

movement of the exchange constituted an immediate 
check on the sort of trading in which we have been 
indulging. The effect might be agonising, but at least it 
could not be slurred over or mistaken. Relentlessly, often 
cruelly and at the price of unemployment, the exchange 
taught the lesson that neither nation nor individual can 
go on consuming what it or he is unable to pay for by the 
goods produced, the services rendered, or the interest upon 
capital accumulated, So delicately adjusted was the 
mechanism before the First World War, that, supposing 
the pound to stand at 25°45 francs in Paris, any lack of 
balance in the Franco-British trade account was corrected 
by a rise of the pound to something like 25°49 or a fall to 
something like 25°41. 

It would have been unwise after the war by a stroke of 
the pen to let currency and markets find their own levels. 
The shock would have been so violent that it would have 
created appalling confusion and scarcity, and the damage 
done would have been far greater than the benefits derived 
from the return te a more healthy system, But if there is 


torture and the concentration —. A far greater number of women volunteers 


d and have quietly explain why I have not cam- 





again points out, aid has been granted for one year only. 
Its continuance over four years will be subject to political 
and economic risks, and in particular to the uncertainty 
of American harvests. Moreover, a new Congress is about 
to be elected in the United States. One of the most pro- 
minent of the candidates for the Presidency has gone near 
to advancing the proposition that further economic aid 
from the United States to European countries—with the 
exception of food enough to stave off starvation on grounds 
of humanity—should depend upon their not advancing 
further upon that path of socialisation which the majority 
of Americans think leads on beyond it to Communism. 
The economic weakness of our country is reflected in 
the handicaps to its exercise of military power. Among 
other nations which have to be numbered among the halt 
and the lame, such as France and Italy, it still appears to 
be strong ; but when it is compared with the United States 
and Soviet Russia its deficiencies become only too apparent. 
And this has become a more serious matter than ever now 
that we have taken the lead | in creating a union of democratic 





paigned vigorously for increased 
strength and equipment for the 
fighting forces. It is not, goodness knows, that I consider 
them to be at present adequately furnished. They 
are, in fact, all too weak. But it may be wiser, even if 
you are in a hurry, to drive at forty miles an hour, rather 
than burn out an old car in trying to do sixty. It would 
be better to wait for a new car. I do not, of course, suggest 
shuffling off responsibilities or further cutting expenditure, 
but I do want to make it clear that Britain cannot hope to 
become again a great military power and to be treated 
with the respect accorded to one in the highly material 
world of to-day until she has thoroughly restored her 
economy. And I fear that looks like being a longer job than 
many people thought a year or two ago. The “ just round 
the corner" school is somewhat discredited, and there is, 
on the contrary, a very general feeling that the sternest 
test lies ahead. I should be very much more confident 
about our ability to pass it if I thought we were going the 
right way about the business or that the majority of the 
people of the country were aware of its existence, Even 
when they do realise this, new measures will also be needed. 


N.B.—The photographs reproduced on this page do not illustrate the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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WOMEN WHO DIED 


FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 





rst woman to be 
pores into Occupied France (in the autumn of \ 
1942). She worked for the British officer in charge of } 
the Paris region, technically his courier; she in fact | 
assisted at parachute receptions, attacks on railways 
and was an expert on explosives. Captured in May, 1944, 
she was taken to Natzweiler, where she was murdered 

by injection. She was twenty-four. 


MISS ANDREE M. BORREL. } 
A young French student and the fi 
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_— COURAGEOUS SECRET 
SERVICE AGENTS. 






















MISS DENISE BLOCH. » MISS NORA INAYAT-KHAN. 
Worked in various French resistance move- Went to France in June 1943 as a W/T 
ments and managed to escape to England operator in the Paris region. Arrived when 
when the Gestapo grew too hot on her track. large-scale arrests were taking place but refused 
Trained as a wireless operator, she dyed her to return to England. After Cet she twice 
hair and returned by boat to France in the tried to escape from Avenue Foch, the Gestapo 
spring of 1944. She was captured two months H.Q. Known to every member of the Paris 
later and sent to Ravensbrueck in August 1944, Gestapo as “ Madeleine,” and the pluckiest 
and was shot there at the end of January 1945. worian to pass through their hands. Shot at 

She was twenty-nine. Dachau in September 1944. She was thirty. a 


MISS MURIEL BYCK. 
. Young and pretty with delicate features, she became 
engaged to an American whom she met during train- 
ing. Parachuted into France, she worked as a W 
operator. She was suddenly taken ill with cerebral 
hemorrhage and died in a aap! hospital. She was 
buried in the civilian tery tin, where 
her grave was carefully rani ey and covered with 
jowers by the French. She was twenty-five. 
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MRS. YOLANDE BEEKMAN, C. de G. 
Messied © tow months belo gsing out to Prance as 0 

reless operator. She worked in the im it region of 
St. Quentin under a Canadian officer. ived e ' a farm 
and was greatly loved , ty French friends for her cheer- 
fulness and courage. Ags Any Ad hy 
shadow of the Dachau a ye ae against a 
mound of earth and holding the hand of one of her un- 


fortunate ¢ in b 1944. She was 
thirty-two, and was awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

















ze, f MRS. ELIANE PLEWMAN, C. de G. | 
MRS. VIOLETTE SZABO, G.C. Married @3 an Army captain, she was a brilliant \ 
Posthumously awarded the Cross. Went to France in the summer of 1943 to omen Oe 1943, 6 ee oe Cee ee France } 
act as courier to an officer on a liaison mission and returned to England with him. ing the M les —" After a very active = t 
Parachuted into France on her second mission, just after D-day, she was caught with her el cork the wan 6 in April 1944 in Marseilles. After | 
companions in an ambush a few days after her arrival, open — having broken out Soo tn > Prasgerdmspos wsngong Sat oad 
in the area. She fired her Sten to the last round before bei: tured. She was moved pon po pr —_ % ee pore Te in the early ine of t 
from Paris to Ravensbrueck in the company of Lilian Ri ay oe Denise Bloch, from Pad bt 1944. Cogs pmb for php G, 
; whom she was never parted. Full of initiative and courage she made plans for escape, 4 the Croix de 
but these never materialised, for she was shot with her -e -r~ standing against a & Guerre. 
wall which separated the crematorium from the camp was twenty-three. 









































MISS DIANA ROWDEN. 
An officer in the W.A.A.F., she was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed. Worked as a courier and was arrested fol- 
lowing a denunciation. Passed through various French 

















MISS VERA LEIGH. } 
Worked before the war as a milliner in Paris. | 
Went to France in the summer of 1943 to work } 
as courier to a British officer she had known in > 
Paris before the war. She posed as a milliner 


f MISS LILIAN ROLFE. 

A quiet, intell t girl used to comfort and the good 
climate of South America. Went to France just before 
Potters region. Eaptured in July. 1944.” Taben to 

t 

















prisons and was sent to the civilian gaol at Karlsruhe and carried an adapted hat-box. Arrested at Poitiers region ured | in July 1944. Taken to 
and taken from there to the men’s camp at Natzweiler. the end of Slovenian, 1943, at a rendezvous Ravensbrueck | ber, then sent to an outside 
Seen by z verious prisoners in the camp ahd vecogaieed with some members of her circuit, she was cam yop F544 
as English by her bravery ; she tied a tartan ribbon taken to Natzweiler with Andrée Borrel and ith until, too weak to walk, she was brought 
in her hair. Murdered by injection in the prison Diana Rowden, she was murdered by back to Ravensbrueck in January, 1945 and shot a 
crematorium in July, 1944. She was twenty-nine. s injection. She was Bh 4 few days later. was thirty. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on May 7, 1948, Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, unveiled recovered in prison hospital sufficiently to be sent to a German concentration camp. 
a memorial tablet to the fifty-two members of the F.A.N.Y. Corps (Women's Transport She passed through Ravensbrueck, Torgau and Belsen. Still alive when Belsen was 
Service) who died on active service during World War Il. Among the fifty-two names liberated, she is presumed to have died from exhaustion a few days after the Allies 
are those of thirteen women secret agents. Several were W.A.A.F. officers who were took over the camp in April, 1944. Miss Madeleine Damerment, who was twenty-six, 
granted membership of the F.A.N.Y. On this page we reproduce the portraits of escaped to England from Occupied France, and lived in a convent at Hitchin. 
eleven of the thirteen secret agents who died at the hand of the enemy; a brief Parachuted into France at the beginning of February, 1944, she was captured, and 
description of their bravery and endurance is given beneath each portrait. We have spent four months in Karisruhe gaol, where she shared a cell with a young German 
been unable to obtain portraits of two of the agents, Mrs. Yvonne Rudellat and Miss woman. She was deeply religious, and although weakened by starvation, her calm and 
Madeleine Damerment. Mrs. Rudellat was forty-seven, vivacious, brown-eyed and courage made a great impression on her companion. She was shot at Dachau in Sep- 
young for her years. She acted as a courier, carrying explosives in her shopping tember 1944. All the women secret agents did great work for the cause of the Allies 





basket and stacking them under her bed. Shot through the head when captured, but she and Freedom, and we may well be proud of them ail. 
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7s Nizam of Hyderabad has long been entitled 
to an impressive Salute of guns from the now 
non-existent ‘‘ British Raj,”” and still bears beneath 
his, to us, rather bewildering shield the motto, 
“ Faithful Ally of the British Government.” He 
continues, with his harbourless State, and his majority 
of subjects not of his own religion, and with pressure 
and threats of violence increasing both within and 
without his State, to return the Salute in a suitably 
learned way. India, from time immemorial, has pro- 
duced Monuments which, in course of time have become 
Ancient Monuments, or impressive Ruins. But British 
archzologists were the first to attempt a thorough 
survey of them, just as British historians of archi- 
tecture (like E. B. Havell) were the first to survey, 
record and illustrate the surviving glories of Hindu 
and Moslem architecture in India. And, now that 
the parting of the ways has come, and an Indian 
Governor-General is stepping into our old shoes at 
Delhi, and it is reported that English (for long the 
Latin or lingua franca of the polyglot sub-continent) 
is no longer to be a compulsory language in the lower 
forms of Hindustan schools, the Nizam, an austere and 
scholarly Prince, is handsomely saluting us back, 
as our old ship leaves the familiar shores of India. 
Volumes on the Ajanta Frescoes, also edited by 
Dr. Yazdani, and published in English at Oxford, 
have already been reviewed by me in this place. And 
now there appears a volume about one of the great 
mediwval cities of India, long fallen into decay, 
and recently disinterred, cleared and adorned. Bidar 
is 80 miles from Hyderabad City. For some 





A UNIQUE BUILDING OF ITS KIND FOR INDIA : THE MADRASA OF MAHMUD 
GAWAN (c. 1472), A COLLEGE ON A PERSIAN MODEL, PARTLY DESTROYED 
BY LIGHTNING IN 1696, BUT RECENTLY REPAIRED AND PARTLY RESTORED. 


hundreds of years it was the capital of one of the 
Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan: a luxurious city, 
a great fortress, and the site of a succession of royal 
tombs. In 1656 Aurangzeb (as he is here spelt) took 
it for his father, Shah Jahan, and it was incorporated 
in the Mogul Empire. .A succession of Mogul governors 
continued to beautify the city with mosques and 
gardens, but its importance gradually dwindled, and 
in 1846, when the Nizam’s dominions were divided 
into districts, it became the headquarters of a minor 
official. ‘‘ Having no railway connection, its industries, 
among which the Bidri-ware was the most notable, 
fell into decay; its beautiful palaces and public 
buildings . . . became a mass of débris, and the 
people, whose piety and learning, military prowess 
and soldierly bearing were widely renowned, turned 
into charlatans and professional beggars, or hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” . 

It was in 1915 that Dr, Yazdani first visited 
Bidar : it took him two days to get there by pony 
tonga, and when he did get there he found “‘ a mass of 
ruin,’’ much of it smothered in jungle. As a result of 
a report from him, the Public Works Department 
began work on the site and it has continued ever 
since. A start was made by cutting down the trees 
and rank vegetation, and surveying the sites of the 
various monuments. ‘‘ After the accomplishment of 
this task, we started, on the one hand, the construction 
of a network of motorable roads to make access to 
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* Bidar: Its History and Monuments.” By G. Yasdani, M.A., 
Litt.D,, O.B.B. Published under the Special Authority of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. 130 Plates. (Oxford University Press; £5.) 
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“BIDAR: ITS HISTORY AND MONUMENTS”: By G. YAZDANI, M.A., LITT.D., O.B.E.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





ONE OF THE BIDAR 
MONUMENTS RECOVERED 
FROM THE HYDERABAD 
JUNGLE: THE TOMB OF 
ALI BARID (1542-80), THE 
FIRST KING OF THE BARID 
SHAHI DYNASTY—FROM 
THE SOUTH-EAST. 


these monuments 
easy, and, on the 
other hand, we took 
up the repair of the 
remains which had 
been exposed toview 
by the clearance of 
jungle. Simultane- 
ously we started 
excavations in the 
fort area at the sites 
of old palaces, the 
magnificence of 
which was extolled 
in contemporary 
histories, but the 





TILEWORK IN THE DOORWAY OF THE ROYAL PALACE 
MAMALL (“COLOURED PaLace”™) ON ACCOUNT OF THE RICHNESS 


AND BRILLIANCE OF [ITS TILE DECORATION. 
INS APPEAR ON THE FACING PAGE. 


book “ Bidar: Lis H: Monuments" 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford Onaterity Press. 


OTHER FICTURES OF 


existence of which could be traced only in the shape of 
huge mounds of débris. These noble edifices were blown 
to pieces by the royal occupants of the fort themselves 
at the times of the different sieges, when all hope of 
relief had been given up, so that their assailants 
should not live and enjoy themselves in them. Asa 
result of our excavations the famous Takht Mahall 
(‘throne palace’), the beauties of which had been 
sung by Adhari in a special poem dedicated to the 
Baihmani King Ahmad-Shah-al-Wali, has now been 
fully exposed to view, and its pristine grandeur 
can be admired. In the fort another beautiful palace, 
called the Rangin Mahall (‘ coloured palace ’) has also 
been cleared from the débris ; but the most wonderful 
portions of the fort now exposed to view are its 
defences, which were hitherto completely concealed 
either under a thick growth of rank vegetation or a 
mass of wrecked masonry. A visitor can now go round 
the fort, even in a motor-car, and examine the old 
ramparts, bastions, covered passages, barbicans and 
gates, all of which had been most scientifically planned 
and which had made the fort impregnable against the 
armament of those days.” 

The impressive series of plates opens with seven 
photographs of various features of that fort—gate- 
ways, the triple moat and colossal ramparts. There 
follow over 100 of mosques, palaces and tombs, 
facades, interiors and distant views, tile-work, carvings 
in wood and stone, details of decoration on wall and 
ceiling—light relief being provided by a picture of 
a complacent group of protected Langur monkeys 
being given their al fresco lunch. A few are in colour ; 





THE KALYANI BURJ: A BASTION OF THE MASSIVE FORTIFICATIONS OF 
THE BIDAR FORT, RECENTLY REVEALED AND PARTLY RECONSTRUCTED. 


and in a pocket at the end there are adequate maps. 
To the western eye there is little specifically ‘“‘ Indian ” 
about the buildings or their decorations. It is Moslem 
art ; its sources are mainly Persian ; and in much of it 
there is a greater affinity with European medizval 
art than with that of Hindu India. Some of it has an 
almost Norman massiveness and simplicity. 

The plates, as a whole, suggest that in Bidar, 
forgotten for generations, there has been recovered 
one of the most remarkable of medieval towns, and 
one which, in its new condition, will be much visited 
by tourists, when the world is again a fit place for 
tourists to live in. The text is thorough to an extent 
which will delight the archzologist, though it may 
daunt the layman. Every feature of every tomb is 
measured to an inch. It is hardly a treatise from 
which to quote freely. A typical example of Dr. 
Yazdani's prose runs: ‘‘ The dome of Ahmad-Shah-al- 
Wali’s tomb has an octagonal base at the roof-level, 
measuring 214 ft. 8 ins. in girth, each side of the 
octagon being 26 ft. 1o ins, in length. The walls 
of the base have a parapet of trefoil design at the top 
(Plate LXIX), and they rise 16 ft. 6 ins. above the 
roof-level. The dome at its springing-point has a 
circumference of 196 ft., and its height up to the top 
of its finial is 54 ft. from the roof and 48 ft. from its 
springing-point, close to the parapet above the walls 
of its octagonal base. The finial by itself measures 
rr ft. 7 ins. in height. The total height of the dome, 
including the finial, is 107 ft. 9 ins. measured from 
ground-level." 

But, after all, Dr. Yazdani has done his pioneering 
job in the proper way. Picturesque description may 
safely be left to the tourists. 
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FROM THE HYDERABAD JUNGLE: BIDAR’S MEDIAEVAL FORT. 











\ 


\ FORT, SHOWING THE FIRST GATEWAY OF THE MAIN (SOUTH-EASTERN) ENTRANCE. 
| BUILT IN 1683, THIS WAS THE OUTERMOST OF THREE, OF INCREASING STRENGTH. 


PART OF A MEDIAZVAL CITY, NEWLY REVEALED IN THE HYDERABAD JUNGLE: BIDAR 
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PART OF BIDAR FORT’S TRIPLE MOAT: THIS INTRICATE DEFENCE, CARVED OUT OF \ 
ROCK, IS FOUND ONLY ON THE WEAKER SIDES OF THE VAST FORTIFIED SITE. THE \ 
DEPTH IS 30 FT., THE WIDTH OF THE SECTIONS VARYING BETWEEN 32 AND 41 FT. \ 
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THE RAMPARTS OF BIDAR FORT, FACING SOUTH-EAST: THESE LIE ON THE SIDE 
FACING THE CITY, NEAR THE MAIN ENTRANCE, WHERE NATURE HAD DONE LEAST 





THE SHARZA DARWAZA, THE MIDDLE OF THE THREE GATES WHICH COMMAND THE MAIN 


ENTRANCE : 
TIMES A DAY AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH WATCH, 





WHERE MUSIC IS STILL PLAYED FOUR 
TO MAINTAIN THE TRADITION, 


IT CONTAINS A MUSIC GALLERY, 














TO RENDER THE SITE IMPREGNABLE. CONSTRUCTED BETWEEN 1429 AND 1656 weet 




















THE LONG GUN OF BIDAR FORT (29 FT. FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE): BEAUTIFULLY CARVED 
IN THE HINDU STYLE, THIS PIECE 18 MOUNTED ON A BASTION ON A HIGH SPUR INSIDE 


THE f0P-I-ILASi, OR * DIVINE GUN USUALLY CALLED THE LARGE GUN, IT WAS 
MADE IN 1572 AND MOUNTED ON A BASTION COMMANDING ONE OF THE EAST GATES. 
IT CARRIES SIX INSCRIBED FANELS GIVING, INTER ALIA, ITS CHARGE AND NAME. 











THE FORT. FURTHER DETAILS OF THIS AND THE LARGE GUN (RIGHT) ARE GIVEN BELOW. ; 


On the opposite page Sir John Squire reviews Mr. G. Yazdani’s remarkable book on 
the History and Monuments of Bidar, a deserted city hitherto inaccessible and 
buried in the jungles of Hyderabad. Over a period of years since 1917 roads have | 
been built, the jungle cleared from the vast site, repairs and reconstructions have 
taken place and the mediaval town and fort of Bidar have been revealed in all 
their impressive glory. Above, in a series of photographs reproduced from the book 
(by courtesy of the publishers, the Oxford University Press), we give some idea of 
the strength and intricacy of the fortifications of the fort. This site, which has an 
external circumference of two-and-a-half miles, is surrounded by a wall with glacis 
and moat (in some parts a triple moat), and contains thirty-seven bastions, seven 
gates and an elaborate main entrance. Its origins as a fortified site are obscure, 
but the fort as now known was constructed in 1432 A.D. Extensive alterations and 


additions were made in the reign of Muhammad Shah (mid-fifteenth century), and 
about a century later in the reign of Ali Barid. In 1656 Aurangzeb annexed Bidar 
to the Mogul kingdom and the city fell into insignificance about a century later. 
The fort is a naturally strong site except on the south, south-east and south-west, 
where the fortifications have been augmented with the extraordinary triple moat 
illustrated above. Gunpowder was known and used in the Deccan in the fifteenth 
century and the fortifications were modified accordingly, and immense and beautiful 
guns mounted. We illustrate two examples. The Large Gun was made in 1572 and 
fired a 300-Ib. shot with a charge of 69 Ib. of powder. It is highly polished and 
built of bars of laminated metal. Its bore is 1 ft. 7 ifs., its length i4 ft. 9 ins. 
The Long Gun (bore 6 ins., length 2° ft.) is beautifully carved with chains, beads, 
leaves and birds and was most probabiy made by Hindu craftsmen. 
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RUSSIA’S ARMED MIGHT IN MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


; 













“THE SOVIET UNION WANTS A LASTING AND STABLE PEACE,” SAID MARSHAL BULGANIN, WHEN ADDRESSING 
THE MAY DAY PARADE IN MOSCOW, OF WHICH THIS NAVAL DETACHMENT WAS A NOTABLY SMART FEATURE. 





FIGHTING VEHICLES FORMED A GREAT PART OF A MILITARY PARADE WHICH TOOK AN HOUR TO PASS THE SALUTING 
BASE IN RED SQUARE IN MOSCOW'S MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS: CRUISER TANKS SIMILAR TO THE WARTIME T.34. 


is 
Bie * 


a 





ON TRACKED MOUNTINGS, BEING TOWED IN THE IMPRESSIVE PAGEANTRY OF THE MAY DAY PARADE. 


great pomp and pageantry, but with the accent strongly placed on martial 





on | iw 


IN RED SQUARE, WHERE ANCIENT AND MODERN RUSSIA MEET, WITH THE KREMLIN AND LENIN’S TOMB SIDE BY SIDE: HEAVY ARTILLERY, 
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ONE OF THE MORE PEACEFUL ASPECTS OF MOSCOW'S m&y pay 
THRONGING RED SQUARE ROUND THE BASE OF LENIN’S 


DAY PARADE IN RED SQUARE, HERE 


In 1889, May Day was selected by the first Congress of the Second Socialist | might. The May Day parade took ninety minutes to pass the saluting base 


International at Paris as the date for annual international celebrations, and it | at Lenin's Tomb, in Red Square, and of this period nearly an hour was | 
is still so celebrated*by trade unions, Socialist parties and labour organisations taken up by the march-past of the armed forces. Marshal Stalin, whose hair © 
in general in the Old World. In Moscow this year it was celebrated with is now described as silver-white, watched the parade from the saluting base. 


but Marshal Bulganin, Minister of the Armed Forces, took the salute. In 


MARSHALLED IN READINESS TO TAKE THEIR PART IN THE 
MARSHAL STALIN AND MARSHAL BULGANIN AT LENIN’s 











MARSHAL BULGANIN, MINISTER OF THE 


GREAT 
TOMB 
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MOSCOW’S LABOUR DAY AND ITS WARLIKE PARADES. 


GREAT PARADE OF MARTIAL STRENGTH WHICH PASSED BEFORE 
TOMB ON MAY DAY: MASSED MOTORISED INFANTRY. ] i 
i a iy 


£4 
P| A & 


UNDER A BANNER WHICH READS “ GREETINGS TO THE NATIONS FIGHTING FOR DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM”: 
CADETS OF THE RUSSIAN INFANTRY OFFICER SCHOOL SALUTING ON THE MARCH IN THE MAY DAY PARADE, 
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. Pets } er va, i pia Sa ae “ . 
CELEBRATIONS : PROCESSIONS OF WORKERS WITH THEIR BANNERS eI ko a ee ee es - gl Sr ea 4 
TOMB (RIGHT CENTRE), WITH THE KREMLIN WALL BEHIND. , 
PART OF THE DISPLAY OF ARMED MIGHT WHICH FORMED THE MAJOR PART OF MOSCOW'S MAY DAY PARADE: 
HEAVY TANKS, WHOSE CHASSIS RESEMBLES THE WARTIME K.V.I, BUT WITH A DIFFERENT TURRET, 


gerte 


‘ 


>. + 4 

—_ > > i — 
ARMED FORCES OF THE U.S.5.R., WHO TOOK THE SALUTE OF THE MAY CRUISER TANKS PASSING BEFORE COLOSSAL PORTRAITS OF LENIN AND STALIN AND THE LEGEND “ 
SEEN CONGRATULATING THE TROOPS OF THE MOSCOW GARRISON. THE FIRST OF MAY, DAY OF THE REVIEW OF THE FIGHTING FORCES OF THE WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


MAIL 


” 


addition to the ground parade, which took place in brilliant sunshine, there always stood and stands for peaceful relations, based on equal rights. between 
was a fiy-past of aircraft, including Russia's latest jet-fighters, commanded by all nations, great and small," and supported this by ~wararess, os 
Stalin's son, Major-General of the Air Force Vassily Stalin, who flew in a four- treaties with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria 
engined “ flagship.” In his address, Marshal Bulganin declared that Russia and Albania. Among the placards carried by students was a caricature of 
wanted “a lasting and stable peace"; and said: ‘“ The Soviet Union has “Uncle Sam” carrying an atom bomb and a flaming torch. 
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“THE LINER SHE’S A LADY,” IS ADOPTING A NEW LOOK 
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¢ DUMMY FORLE-FUNNEL 
Je N VWHICH ARE SITVATEO 4 
- a THE CAPTAIN'S AND cami 
~. 


e.© OFFICERS* QUARTERS, ” 





CVRVED AND 
SLOPING FRONT 
TO SUPERSTRUCTURE 








SILVER LINE CARGO AND : ay 
PASSENGER LINER “SILVERBRIAR™ . a : 
(AND SISTER-SHIP “SILVER PLANE ) “ 
7 242 TONS, (GROSS) ee a 
4 , 5 
¥ = 3 "eee "4 P ast ale) . : ; 
‘ > —_ _ 
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i ee ee ‘ali 5 6, 


THE TREND IN LINER DESIGN ILLUSTRATED 
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HOW THE DESIGN OF LINERS HAS CHANGED SINCE THE WAR: NEW TRENDS IN THE CONSTRUCTION O 


It was recently announced that more than half the merchant vessels now being in post-war liners is the prev elimin 
built for the world are British. The total of 2,138,035 tons in British yards has | rol on contains Bh es ly peste cath eee ae also « 
only been topped once since 1922. Ships built since the war, and those still | universal adoption of the raked stem or, in some cases, the return to the clipper | conce 
under construction, which are largely to replace ships lost during hostilities, differ bows of the middle of the last century. 
in many ways from those built in the pre-war period, not only in outward 
appearance, but in their interiors and construction. The most notable development 


Many of the modern ships have only one carrie: 
mast, and it-will be seen from the above drawing that the new Cunard liner of a 
Caronia and the new Orient liner Orcades are fitted with tripod masts, thus quart 


Drawn By ouR Spgctat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-O 
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LOOK: DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DESIGN OF POST-WAR SHIPPING. 
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Pe d a - NEW CARGO MOTOR SHIP “NIMBUS (8 @70O TONS), 
. ed dou, bY WITH A SPEED OF OVER 19% KNOTS THIS SHIP 
io-~, J IS PROBABLY THE FASTEST CARGO BOAT 
\ £ AFLOAT ANDO TYPICAL OF THE LATEST TYPE 
at : 





OF FREIGHT CARRIER 


ION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING; AND SOME FAMOUS SHIPS OF THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS COMPARED. 
eliminating a large amount of stays and rigging. The big ventilation cowls have 
also disappeared, and the ventilation and air-conditioning plant, etc., is now gained on convoy work during the war, and Nimbus, a Swedish cargo motor-ship 
concentrated round the base of the funnel. To-day the fast cargo ship which built at Gothenburg, exceeded 20 knots during her trials. This “new line” in 
carries a few passengers in luxury has become very popular. A typical example liners does not apply only to those built in Britain as can be seen from the 
of a vessel of this type is Silverbriar, which is remarkable for the fact that drawings, which show the French liner Ville d' Alger, now being reconstructed on 


quarters for the captain and some of the officers are situated in the dummy modern lines in France, and the Swedish liner Stockholm. 
H THE CO-OPERATION OF A NUMBER OF STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


fore-funnel. The modern cargo ship has increased speed, thanks to experience 
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A MEDITERRANEAN ISLAND OF ROMANTIC BEADUTY, 
THE BRITISH CROWN COLONY OF CYPRUS EASILY 











YPRUS, one of 
the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, 
is a place of enchant- 
ment, full of historic 
and archeological 
interest, as well as of 
beauty, sunlight, and 
plentiful fruit, wine 
and food. Moreover, 
it is in the sterling 
area, as it has been a 
British Crown Colony 
since 1914, and by 
means of the new 
direct service of 
British European 
Airways Corporation 
it is within two days’ 
journey of London, 
with one night’s stay 
in Rome. Travellers 
on this route now 
transfer at Athens 
into an aircraft of 






















. . Me, 
SS . 





Cyprus Airways, an 
Associated Company. | 
Sir Harry . Brittain, _,/ 
K.B.E., C.M.G., a 4i 


SHOWING THE FANTASTIC SHAPES INTO WHICH WIND AND WAVES HAVE WORN THE ROCKS: ’ ny 
A VIEW OF KYRENIA CASTLE FROM THE EAST. ‘ i 









Director of The /Ilus- 

trated London News and 
Sketch, recently made the 
trip by B.E.A.C. aircraft, 
and writes enthusiastically 
of his journey and his ex- 
periences. ‘‘ Every detail 
at the Northolt airport,” 
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MORE ABOVE 
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/ DURING SUMMER, 


RESORTS AT 5000 FT. AND 
SEA-LEVEL CAN BE VISITED. 






















A PICTURESQUE 
A SHEPHERD 


YOUNG CYPRIOT OF TO-DAY: 
POSED WITH A FINE RAM. 
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end of .the journey. 
. . + Nicosia, the capi- 
tal of Cyprus, is 
situated in the middle 
of a huge plain more 
or less in the centre 
of the island. It is 
a picturesque old- 
world town of some 
30,000 inhabitants, 
surrounded by a mas- 
sive sixteenth-century 
wall.... In motoring 
round the island it is 
difficult to realise 
that the area is no 
greater than that of 
Norfolk and Suffolk 
combined, The effect 
is of a land far 
greater ... the views 
are magnificent, and 
again and again we 
pulled up to listen to 
the history of some 
small village, or some 
old castle which went 
back to Grecian, 
Roman or Early 
Christian times. .. . 
The island is a de- 
lightful spot in 
autumn, winter or 
early spring.... In 
addition to the ex- 
cellent average cli- 
mate during the 





and wastage, the forests of Cyprus are still 





he says, “is efficiently 
- ie . = carried out, and this 
efficiency, courtesy and 
i, ORIGINALLY THE LUSIGNAN CATHEDRAL, BUT A TURKISH 4, service follow one to the 
{ MOSQUE SINCE 1571: ST. SOPHIA, NICOSIA. d (Continued below. 
Y 
= 
? 
4 
Continued.) 
—— a * ng / summer months there are mountain resorts of 5000 ft. and | pe 
<nAe —— oe eee ione over to be visited.... In the museum at Nicosia I had | jus 
ae. — ayn the pleasure of meeting the Director of Antiquities, Mr. | rb 
Mee OF Ms ic pany ' A. H. S. Megaw, who was good enough to take me round Wi 
eae A ms 7 y and show me innumerable findings from the Stone Age, Pa: 
avs aaa ae ie . j 4000-3000 B.C. onwards. Some of the reconstructed tombs, Pa 
My Cee - with their amazing terracotta figures, are of intense interest, A | 
A, as well as sculpture, painted pottery, jewellery, oo 
SUPERB MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF THE ISLAND: Continued] ed other Siectichundet ehusembs auto we 
bee site 
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greater part of the 
three seasons referred 


to, during the hot . — 


MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED ON THE HILLS ABOVE KYRENIA ;: 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ABBEY OF BELLAPAISE. 
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(Comé d above, contre. 


CYPRUS, A BRITISH CROWN COLONY SINCE 
WHICH IS BUT TWO DAYS AIR 
(Map reproduced by Courtesy of the British 














ROUTE FROM ENGLAND. 


CLASSIC STORY AND IMMENSE HISTORIC INTEREST : 
REACHED BY DIRECT AIR 
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VIEWED FROM 


ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF 


THE CASTLE, BUILT BY THE LUSIGNANS 


IN 1208: 
CYPRUS. 


KYRENIA, SITUATED 




















considerable and exceedingly beautiful. Many varieties of 
trees are to be seen, such as Corsican pine, oak, cedar, 
juniper and cypress. ... The olive and the vine are in- 
tensely cultivated . . . wine of many varieties is plentiful. . . . 
With glorious views on all sides, we descended through the 
Pass of Tsada, whence miles below we could see historic 
Paphos... a city associated in pagan days with the goddess 
Aphrodite and at the beginning of the Christian 


SHOWING THE ROCKY LAND- 
SCAPE, MOUNTAIN PEAKS AND 
CONIFERS GROWING ON THE 
CRAGS: ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE CASTLE OF ST. HILARION, 


Carpas, 


Continued.) 
Kyrenia, a minute 
cluster of white build- 
ings, far below and 
on either side the 
towering cliffs of the 
Kyrenia range. To 
the north and across 
some 50 to 60 miles 
of the Mediterranean, 
rise the snow-capped 
Taurus mountains of 


Anatolia.... Across 
the island, near 
Limassol, the mas- 


sive fifteenth-century 
town of Kolossi was 
the home of the 
Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Not 
far away and splen- 
didly placed are the 
remains of the Temple 
of Apollo ... and so 
on through Fama- 
gusta and Salamis to 
the peninsula of 
the visitor will 


find endless points of in- 
terest and of every period 


of history. 


And a varied 


history has been that of 


Cyprus. 


At one time or 


another the island has ex- 
perienced the rule of 
Pheenicians, of Egypt, 
Persia, Macedonia, Rome, 


(Continued below. 
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THE WEST FRONT OF FAMAGUSTA CATHEDRAL: SEEN FROM 
THE REMAINS OF THE PALACE OF THE VENETIAN GOVERNORS, 











THE BEAUTY OF WHOSE 
SITUATION CAN HARDLY BE 
™ EXAGGERATED. i 





era with St. Barnabas and St. Paul. . It 
would be difficult to visualise a more romantic 
site than that which St. Hilarion occupies, with 

[Continued above, right. 
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THE IMPRESSIVE CASTLE OF KOLOSSI: IT WAS 


iy THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
Continued.) ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM DURING THE FIFTEENTH 
and the Byzantine 4, CENTURY. 
Empire, when it fm = 
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AND AN IDEAL HOLIDAY RESORT, 


D191 
/ JOURNEY FROM LONDON. 
< for International Understanding.) 
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HIS FLOCK OF SHEEP: 
SHEPHERD OF CYPRUS. 
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became the seat of 
an Archbishopric. In 
the twelfth century 
England's warrior 
King, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, conquered 
it on his way to 
the Third Crusade, 
and after many vicis- 
situdes it was annexed 
by Britain in the 
early days of the 
First World War.” 
Our photographs 
illustrate some of the 
island's remarkable 
beauties, and the 
picturesque aspect 
of its peasants and 
its priests. The popu- 
lation of Cyprus 
consists mainly of 
Greeks and Turks. 
Its future govern- 
ment has been under 
discussion, and the 
island has been offered 
a new Constitution in 
a despatch from the 
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Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. b) 
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VENERABLE AND MOST DISTINGUISHED In 
APPEARANCE: A TYPICAL VILLAGE PRIEST. 
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TRANQUIL LANDSCAPE AND LIVELY PEASANTRY: 
DEPICTED BY PAINTERS OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


(GROERSEAIR eats 
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‘‘AN ESTUARY”’;. BY SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (1600-1670). THIS ARTIST, WHO 
MODELLED HIMSELF ON VAN GOYEN, WAS DEAN OF THE HAARLEM CORPORATION IN 1648. 


“A BACKWATER”; BY JACOB VAN RUYSDAEL (1628-9-1682). A NEPHEW OF 
SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, HE IS CELEBRATED FOR SEAPIECES AND LANDSCAPES. 


“SHIPPING AT THE MOUTH OF THE DORT"’; BY SALOMON VAN 
RUYSDAEL (1600-1670), (SIGNED WITH INITIALS ON THE FLAG.) 


FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. .GILBERT COLVILE. 


“ BALAAM AND THE ANGEL IN A WOOD"; BY JASPER VAN DER LANEN (c, 1624). 
THIS WORK IS THE ONLY PAINTING BY THIS MASTER WHICH HAS COME TO LIGHT SO FAR. 


An important exhibition of paintings by Dutch and Flemish Masters opened at 
Eugene Slatter's Old Bond Street Galleries on May 5 and will continue until 
July 10. The exhibits include works by many celebrated painters, and there is 
also one picture by a previously unknown artist, Jasper van der Lanen. It was 
purchased in an English country house in a very dirty condition. Careful cleaning 
revealed the signature and the date, 1624, but the artist's name was unknown 
even to experts and was unrecorded in books of reference. Researches in Belgium 
revealed that he was working in Antwerp about that date. It is thought that 
this discovery will assist in the attribution of other Dutch pictures which have, 
up till now, presented difficulties to the experts. The lively, well-composed and 
extremely amusing picture, ‘‘ The Twelfth Night Party,"’ by Peter Brueghel, the 
Younger, contains many interesting details of peasant life and customs of the 


“THE LOBSTER FISHERS”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656). SIGNED WITH INITIALS 
AND DATED 1642. FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTIONS OF M. JULES PORGRS AND 
SIR FELIX CASSEL, BART. 


“A TWELFTH-NIGHT PARTY”; BY PETER BRUEGHEL, THE YOUNGER (1564-1638). 
SIGNED IN FULL AND DATED 1620. 


period. The man seated in the centre, drinking, wears a paper cap which pro- 
claims him the “ King” of the festival (a reward for having found the bean 
baked into the Twelfth Night Pie), and a baby girl held by the woman next to 
him is his “ Queen.” The dancers about to begin their performance to the sound 
of the bagpipes are wearing bee-keepers’ masks. The man carries a broom and 
is adorned with a chain of eggs with a sausage, the emblem of the Hanswurst, 
or clown. The whole picture breathes the spirit of rustic mirth and carnival and 
illustrates the roystering jollity which the Flemish peasants of the period displayed 
on festive occasions and the abundance of food and drink provided and consumed. 
Peter Brueghel, the Younger, was registered as a Master at Antwerp in 1585, 
The handsome illustrated catalogues of the exhibition are being sold in aid of 
the National Art-Collections Fund. 
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DUTCH AND 


FLEMISH ART: 


DOMESTIC, DECORATIVE 
AND REALISTIC. 


“YOUNG LADY IN A_ KITCHEN”; BY ALBERT CUYP 
(1620-1691). THIS PICTURE IS EVIDENTLY A PORTRAIT 
DELIBERATELY POSED IN HOMELY SURROUNDINGS. 


THOUGH RESIDENT FOR SOME TIME 
PAINTER IS ESSENTIALLY DUTCH 


“ SPRING 
VAN VERENDAEL (1640-1691). 
FOND OF INTRODUCING MINUTELY 


AND INSECTS”; BY ROELAND SAVERY 
THE ARTIST WAS EMPLOYED IN FRANCE BY 
LATER RUDOLPH II. IN PRAGUE. 


** FLOWERS 
(1576-1639). 


HENRY Iv. AND 


“ STILL LIFE"; BY ALEXANDER ADRIAENSSEN (1587-1661). THE ARTIST WORKED IN ANTWERP, 
WHERE, IN 1610-1611, HE BECAME A FREE MEMBER OF THE GUILD OF PAINTERS. 
The pictures by Dutch and Flemish Masters on view at Eugene Slatter’s Gallery in 
Old Bond Street include a number of fine flower pieces, still-life and fruit subjects 
characteristic of the genius of the artists of the Low Countries. Their celebrated 
flower pictures are always composed with great art and painted with minute detail. 
Their paintings also express the appreciation of all the objects of daily life which is 


AND SUMMER FLOWERS’ 
THIS PAINTER WAS 








** MOCKING PEASANT” ; BY ADRIAEN BROUWER (1606-1638). 


IN ANTWERP, THIS 


IN CHARACTER. 
“THE COOK"; BY GERARD Dov (1613-1675). THE ARTIST 


WORKED IN REMBRANDT’S STUDIO, BUT BORROWED LITTLE 
FROM HIS GREAT MASTER. HIS TALENT WAS ALL HIS OWN. 


*; BY NICHOLAS 


“FRUIT AND A MOUSE”; BY JAN VAN HUYSUM (1682-1749). 


A SPLENDID PICTURE BY PERHAPS THE MOST CELEBRATED 
THE DUTCH FLOWER PAINTERS. 


PAINTED INSECTS 
INTO HIS FLOWER 
PIECES. OF ALL 


“,- FLOWER TRIO”; BY JACOBUS MARELLUS (1614-1681). THIS PAINTER WORKED 
AT UTRECHT BUT WAS BORN IN FRANKFURT. HIS PAINTINGS ARE RARE. 

a characteristic of the Dutch and Flemish artists, by their faithful recording of household 

goods and furnishings in their interior and genre pictures. Everything which they 

saw was suitable material for their art, and the coarse and sometimes gross, though lively 

and picturesque, peasantry provided them with subjects as congenial as did the 


careful housewives, rich burghers and plump children. 
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A NEW USE FOR A MOTH-COLLECTOR’S TRICK. 
Ca of moths have long known that the unmated females of many species 
will attract the males from great distances. The female is put in a container of 
some kind, which must not be airtight, and left on a window-sill. In this way a large 
number of males may often be caught without further effort. As a rule, only virgin females 
can be used, as once the female has mated, her power of attracting the male rapidly diminishes 
or ceases altogether. 

The way in which virgin females attract males was for long unknown. Many thought 
that the males were attracted by waves of some kind and not by material particles. One 
view was that electric or sound waves were given off by the females. Others believed 
that the attraction of the males was due to the emission of waves of a kind altogether 
unknown to humans and likely to remain so. We now know that it is smell that attracts the 
males. The nature of smell has been described by Lucretius in De Rerum Natura : “‘ Smell 
is caused by streams of pafticles which enter the nostrils, bees are drawn through the air 
to any distance by honey ; from afar off the scent of man is caught by the white goose, 
preserver of the citadel of the Roman race ”’ 

Two early discoveries focused attention in the right direction. It was found that a 
box in which a virgin female had been kept would itself continue to attract males for a time 
after the removal of the female. This suggested that the female had left behind her some 
substance that evaporated and was borne on the wind to the males. Furthermore, it was 
found that if the females were kept in an airtight box no males were attracted to them. 
What is now admitted by everyone 
thus became clear: the virgin female 
secretes a substance that can give off 
scent molecules and the males have 
organs that can detect these molecules. 

The scent is secreted in a liquid form 
by special glands. The position of the 
scent glands is now known for a very 
large number of butterflies and moths, 
as well as other insects. Around the 
openings of the glands are usually 
brushes of hairs or scales. The liquid 
runs up between these and the evapor- 
ation surface is thus increased. Some- 
times the females have special “ calling”’ 
attitudes. They may, while clinging 
to a tree-trunk, raise the tip of the 
abdomen and flap the wings at the 
same time, and so drive a current of 
air over the opening of the gland, thus 
hastening the evaporation and dispersal 
of the scent. Many moths and butter- 
flies have sex-attractant glands in both 
sexes, and in some species it is usual 
for the female to seek the male rather 
than the other way about. 

The function of a scent gland in both 
sexes is illustrated by an unusual moth, 
Orygia splendida, a relative of the gipsy 
moth, which lives in southern Europe, 
The female is wingless, and never 
emerges from its tough silken cocoon, 
nor does it completely shed the skin 
of its chrysalis. It attracts the male 











cocoon, he runs about rubbing the tip 

of his abdomen over the surface. As 

soon as the female smells him, she begins to tear a 
hole in the cocoon with her especially strong claws. 
When the hole is large enough, the male enters and 
mates, In due course he comes out again, and flies 
away in search of-another female. The now fertilised 
female lays her eggs in the cocoon and, after covering 
them with scales and hairs from her body, dies on top 
of the egg mass. 

Entomologists and chemists concerned with control- 
ling the gipsy moth have done some of the best work 
on the nature of the scent. The gipsy moth was 
accidentally introduced into Massachusetts from France 
in 1869. Its caterpillar is a serious pest of fruit, 
shade and forest trees. By 1890 it had become 
abundant, and measures to eradicate it were taken. 
These were so successful that by 1900 it had been 
restricted to an area of 359 square miles, and State aid 
for the campaign against it was stopped, Five years 
later it had increased enormously and was infesting 
an area of 2224 square miles, From 1905 onward 





great sums have been spent on its control, but it THE UNDERSIDE OF THE TIP OF THE ABDOMEN OF A BUTTERFLY, Goneplery. 

: SCALES OVER THE OPENINGS OF THE SCENT ; : 
continued to spread so rapidly that by 1923 it had GLANDS. THESE SCALES, NORMALLY INCONSPICUOUS, ARE MORE CLEARLY SEEN IN a little air. 
THIS SPECIES THAN IN MOST BUTTERFLIES. (A DRAWING AFTER FREILING.) 


SHOWING A LARGE BRUSH OF SCENT 


already occupied a large part of New England. In 
the last thirty years or so about $1,700,000 have been 
spent annually on its control. When we add this to the sum of the actual damage, we 
see that it must amount each year to more than the American Loan. 

The female gipsy moth does not fly. Attempts to control this pest were made by killing 
the males in traps so that the females in the field would remain unfertilised. Living virgin 
females were placed in traps which were then scattered over the infested areas, but these 
measures were soon abandoned as they were found to be ineffective. Much attention has 
since been paid to the best means of attracting the males, not in order to control the moth, 
but simply to discover new infestations in time to stop or slow down its spread by spraying 
or dusting with chemicals, It is obvious that if males can be attracted to a trap, much 
time will{be saved in hunting for the moth in areas to which it is suspected they have 
spread. But in order to use the trapping method, it is necessary to know how far apart 
the traps can be set; or, in other words, the distance from which males may be attracted. 
To solve this problem, living females were taken to small, treeless islands off the coasts 
of Massachusetts and Maine, The islands were five-eighths to seven miles from infestations 
on the mainland coast. These experiments showed that a few males could be attracted up 
to 2} miles. In searching for new infestations, however, it has been found that traps 
are only reliable at distances of much less than half a mile. 

So long as freshly emerged virgin females had to be used for the traps, it often happened 
that none were available when needed, This difficulty was overcome when it was found 
that the tips of the abdomen containing the scent glands could be cut off and stored for 
short periods in some fat solvent, such as xylene or benzine, If kept at low temperatures, 
such a bait will not lose more than half its attracting power in a year. A common practice 
now is to make a benzine extract of the crushed tips. When ready to be used, it is placed 
on some absorbent material, such as cotton or wool, which is then fastened to a tree-trunk. 
The bait is provided with a waterproof cover to protect it from the weather. A sticky material 
is painted on the trunk near the bait. The males that are attracted thus become stuck pear 
the bait, and in this way the spread of the gipsy moth into new localities can be followed. 

In the last year or so, the formula of the attractant princjple has been discovered, The 
next step is to produce this sex scent in sufficient quantity in the laboratory so that it may 
be used by practical workers who will no longer have to breed large numbers of females in 
order to prepare the benzine extract now used for bait. Dr. H. BE, Hivron. 








SHOWING THE BRANCHED ANTENNA WHICH CONTAIN THE SENSE ORGANS THAT DETECT THE SCENT SECRETED BY THE 
by scent. Whén he has flown to the gmaLe IN A LIQUID FORM BY SPECIAL GLANDS: A HEAD-ON VIEW OF THE MALE EMPEROR MOTH, Salurnia pavonia. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 
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V8 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


TS ZO . 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
C)= should not perhaps complain if “‘ Eight for Eternity,’’ by Cecil Roberts (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), puts one on the wrong track ; it may be one’s own fault. 
But I at least was greatly misled. First we have the tale of Charles Conway, who married 
after the First World War, and died at Cassino on his honeymoon. The day before, he 
and his bride were shown round the monastery by a young English monk—Brother 
Sebastian ; so now we hear about this young monk, and why he renounced the world. 
Then a complete change: Rudolph Allington, who would have been a great composer if 
he had not drunk so hard, begins to take an interest in the son of the local newsagent. 
Frankie, socially ambitious and quick to learn, is also grateful and affectionate—till after 
1939, when, as a handsome, brilliant young officer, he comes to find the old man a drag. 
They have a violent row, and Major Westell survives the hazards of Cassino just long enough 
to know that remorse is vain. From this point the Cassino battle is the hub of the story. 
And soon we find that all are to die there—the Polish gigolo; the second Charles Conway, 
offspring of a tragic honeymoon ; the chauffeur from America; the little Gurkha, and the 
middle-aged Captain Carter, who, till old loyalties reclaimed him, was called Sebastian. 
First a glance, it may be very brief, at the road behind, and then the same fate for all. 

Well, I began by thinking that the episodes would link up, in the familiar way ; and the 
longer this constructive pattern remained invisible, the more I somehow expected of it. 
Then it grew belatedly obvious that there could be no such thing. The parts are quite 
self-contained—till, at the very end, they are supposed to fuse on a higher level. Only genius 
could bring offjthat last scene, and 
here the effort, even, strikes one as 
rather languid. Thus we have super- 
ficiality, the endemic weakness of the 
“ multiple ’’ novel, without its charm 
to make amends. In spite of which, 
and though the episodes are ill- 
balanced, they have the attraction of 
contrast, all are easy reading, and the 
atrocious battle-centre gives them a 
kind of unity. 

One could hardly ask for anything 
more different than ‘“‘ A Wife’s Tale,’’ 
by Sheila Alexander (Hamish Hamilton; 
7s. 6d.). ‘* Tale” is not perhaps quite 
the word for this little book—a first 
novel from America. Nessa is going 
to have a baby, and her husband has 
been called up; so she is left alone 
to think about it. Which she does, 
all the time. 

Well, there are incidents, of course. 
She attends the clinic, and chats with 
strangers, always on the same theme. 
She sees her husband off. She goes to 
stay at Uncle Jon’s farm; he even 
dies, for death, too, is physiology, and 
right in the picture. And then she 
goes into hospital. The birth takes 
place. Her husband returns on leave, 
and goes away again; and finally, for 
something to do, she volunteers to help 
a neighbour when her time comes. 

So much for events, but the real 
action churns on in Nessa’s mind. She 
is aware of her condition at every 
moment, never loses her awareness of 
being aware of it, looks for some reflection in the 
eyes of each passer-by. Primitive taboos and dreads 
of the female mystery fill her meditations, and exalt 
her maternal narcissism. Her unborn child is not a 
human creature in embryo, but “ the dark plotter,” 
“the maturing beast,”” and so on. Nearly all her 
thoughts and images are physiological ; love, death, 
and every chance encounter have the same stamp. 
Yet despite this highly modern outlook and stream 
of consciousness, Nessa is as firmly entrenched in 
blamelessness as it is possible to be. She has her 
marriage lines. She loves her young husband— 
though he is not provided with a character, he is 
just the male. A slight temptation, in the form of 
Cousin Charlie, is repelled at once, but nicely. 
Also she is a loving niece, devoted to Uncle 
Jon, and perfect with Aunt Emmy after the 
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it is an intense and brilliant piece of work in its way. 
* rhamni, Only there comes a time when one could do with 

Now we have a thriller from America; not the 
usual jet-propelled type, but something rarer and 
more enjoyable. ‘ The Pavilion,’’ by Hilda Lawrence (Chapman and Hall; gs. 6d.), is 
a slow unravelling of «2crets, an exhumation of buried skeletons. The orphan girl, 
Regan Carr, has been offered a home by Cousin Hurst, with whom she stayed once as a 
child. But when she reaches “ the Herald place,’’ he is in his coffin. No one expected 
her, and Cousin May, the widow, though all indulgence for “ little Regan,” treats her coming 
as a blunder and Hurst’s proposal as an odd whim. It is a strange, uneasy house, pervaded 
by the Herald tragedies ; as Cousin May observes, “ they come home to die.”” Rich immi- 
grants and upstarts, they have no staying power; whereas the Eeauregards, those fine 
old Southern gentry from across the bay, though now effete, beggared, even, like Cousin 
May’s fat sister, half-witted, seem to live on and on. 

Regan, being a Herald herself, can almost feel them pushing her out. And another 
thing. From her bedroom window, she can see a dark ring of cypresses at the water’s 
edge ; and in the middle, taller than the rest, a dead tree. It looks vaguely frightening. 
And then in daylight, to her stupefaction, it is no tree, but the spire of a pavilion—the 
pavilion, for she knew it so well of old! Why had she forgotten? Why, to be exact, 
should her unconscious decline to recognise it ? 

Someone else would like to know that: the youngest brother, Fray Herald. He and 
Regan become partners, They explore Hurst's diaries, they grope in the past ; and though 
we are soon prepared for what comes to light, there is a muted, tingling suspense at every step 
of the way. The house is full of people, all rather odd ; and the voice of evil is nicely sinister. 

“ Love Lies Bleeding,’’ by Edmund Crispin (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), has no such claim to 
be real fiction ; it is a pure “ whodunit,"’ with the writer’s usual amateur charm. Its bleed- 
ing Love is not a passion of the soul, but a murdered schoolmaster. Nor does he bleed in 
isolation. On the eve of Speech Day at Castrevenford, there is another violent death to 
explain, besides a theft of poison from the lab. and a disappearance from the local High School 
for Girls. So Professor Fen, coming to give away the prizes, is in his element. The 
slaughter of an old woman in a neighbouring village provides a motive which is really too 
big ; an instant of credulity at this point would make the whole book intolerable. Though 
later on, one must admit, this colossal secret is reduced to a surprising flatness. Professor 
Fen remains his ebullient self, and there jis a great deal of action, in default of much 
plausibility, Siill, it is not the best of Mr. Crispin’s rather wild tales. K. Joun. 
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FOR THE MOTORIST OF THE FUTURE: THE GAS-TURBINE DRIVEN CAR. 
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The air from the atmosphere enters at (1) and impurities such as dust and grit are 
removed as it passes through a filter (2). This air is drawn in, initially, by rotating 
the compressor (3) by means of an electric starter-motor (4). The air, passing through 
the heat-exchanger (5) (whose purpose is explained later), goes into the combustion 
chambers (6) where it is mixed with paraffin sprayed in through the burners (7). 
For starting, a spark is applied by the igniting plug (8) and the mixture of paraffin 
and compressed air becomes a flaming gas. This escapes by passing through the first 
turbine (9), which is rotated by the pressure and, being connected to a _ shaft 
lying in a tunnel to protect it from heat, drives the compressor. The com- 
pressor sucks in and compresses more air and the cycle of operations is completed. 


FORESHADOWING THE ECLIPSE OF THE PISTON-ENGINE: A SIMPLE DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A GAS-TURBINE ENGINE COULD BE DESIGNED TO DRIVE A ROAD VEHICLE. 


The gas, after passing through the first turbine (9), goes through a second turbine (10) 
whose function is that of actually propelling the vehicle and, since it rotates a 
separate shaft, it is in no way connected to the compressor-turbine. The gas goes 
from this turbine (10) up a pipe (12) into the heat-exchanger (5), where it acts as 
a pre-heater of the incoming cold air as it passes into the combustion chambers. 
Finally the used gases pass through ducts into the exhaust pipe (13) and out into the 
open air. The drive-turbine (10) by means of the shaft (11) drives reduction gearing 
(14), which enables the high speed of the turbine to be reduced (the ratio is about 
1S to 1) to that of the drive to the back axle. A clutch and reverse is housed in 
a small casing (15) and the drive is taken by a shaft (16) to a normal back axle. 












































FOR THE MOTORIST OF TO-MORROW: A DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW 


The turbine shown in the diagram above could also be fitted at the rear of the car 
to drive the rear wheels, thus avoiding the long cardan shaft. The letters denote: 
Radiator Grid (A); Filter (B); Starter-motor (C); Compressor (D); Heat-exchanger 
(E); Combustion Chambers (F); Return gas-pipe to heat-exchanger (G); Turbine for 


A GAS-TURBINE ENGINE COULD BE FITTED TO A MODERN SALOON CAR. 
| driving compressor (H); Drive-turbine (1) cOnnected by a shaft to reduction gearing 
(K); Exhaust pipe from heat-exchanger (J) to rear of car; Clutch and reverse 
housing (L); Cardan shaft to back axle (M); Silencer (N).—{Reproduced by Courtesy 
of ** The Autocar.’’) 





(Right.) 
>» The ignition is switched on (1) and the igniting 
“plug (2) comes into operation. On pressing the 
starter button (3), the starter-motor (4) turns 
over the compressor. Air is sucked in through a 
filter (5) and passes through the compressor (6). 
Fuel is sprayed into the combustion chambers (7) 
and mixes with the air. The mixture is fired by 
the igniting plug and becomes flaming gas and 
the starter-motor (4) and igniting plug (2) cease 
to operate. The continuous gas flow from the 
combustion chambers rotates the turbine (8) 
driving the compressor, and the engine is now 
running. A second turbine (9) on an independent 
shaft is driven by the efflux from the first turbine 
and is geared to the back axle, thus driving the 
car. The speed of the first turbine (8) can be 
controlled by moving the accelerator pedal (10). 
The efflux (11) passing to the second turbine can 
be varied and the power produced by this tur- 
bine, and consequently the speed of the vehicle, 
can be controlled by the driver. The clutch- 
lever (12), which disconnects the drive to the rear 
wheels, is used when the vehicle is stationary 
but with the engine running. The clutch and 
reverse housing is shown at (13) and the reverse 
lever at (14). Fig. 15 is the driving-shaft and 

(16) the exhaust pipe. 








APPROX 3 FEET 








HOW TO START AND DRIVE A ROAD VEHICLE FITTED WITH A GAS-TURBINE ENGINE: THE PROBABLE CYCLE OF OPERATIONS EXPLAINED. 


What the future holds for the road transport driver and the private motorist has 
been foreshadowed by the exhibition of a gas-turbine engine, designed by Messrs. 
R. H. Barr, G. White and H. Leach for use in road vehicles, at the Birmingham 
section of the British Industries Fair and by the report that the Rover Company, 
the well-known car manufacturers, has constructed and is testing an even smaller 





power unit of the same type. Both engines, however, are still in an early stage of 

their development, and it may be several years before the first gas-turbine car is seen 
| om the roads. On this page we show, by means of diagrammatic drawings by our 
Special Artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, and by a drawing reproduced by courtesy of 
The Autocar, how these engines will probably work when fitted to a road vehicle. 
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LINKED WITH THE DINOSAURS: 


Sia readers will remember that we published an article on 
Ginkgo biloba, or the Maidenhair-tree, in our issue of 
April 10, in which it was described as a “ living fossil,’’ in that 


it is the sole living species of a genus which, in Mesozoic times . 


(some 110,000,000 to 185,000,000 years ago, when the first 
mammals were evolving and dinosaurs roamed the land), 
had a very wide geographic distribution in the North Temperate 
Zone of both hemispheres. There are other examples of the 
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“LIVING FOSSILS” FROM MESOZOIC TIMES. 


Continued.} 
States in 1784. It can be easily propagated from seeds and 


cuttings, and has been employed in ornamental planting, both 
in Europe and America. Recently details have been published 
of another of these “living fossils,” a remarkable conifer 
which, although not so old in geologic time as Ginkgo biloba, 
yet dates from the Mesozoic age. In 1941, the genus 


Metasequoia had been proposed to accommodate various 
[Continued below, centre. 





genera of that remote age, including the cycads, most primitive 
of living flowering plants and in nature practically confined 
to tropical and sub-tropical regions, surviving to the present 
day and scarcely to be distinguished from the fossil forms. 
Ginkgo biloba, the most ancient of living trees, was introduced 
into Japan from China about 700 A.D., and was brought to 


Holland in the early eighteenth century and to the United 
(Continued opposite. 
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WHERE LARGE SPECIMENS OF METASEQUOIA HAVE {f 
BEEN LOCATED: A SKETCH-MAP SHOWING THE ¥ 
LIMITED GEOGRAPHIC AREA OF THE “‘ FOSSIL’ TREES. 


Reproduced * Arnoldia,”’ by courtesy of the Director of the 
rnold Arboretum, Harvard University. 


Continued.) 
fossil species of North America and Asia originally 


ascribed to the genus Sequoia, but proved not to 
belong in that genus. Four years later Mr. T. Wang 
discovered three large trees in North-Eastern Szechuan, 
near the Hupeh border, and collected some frag- 
mentary specimens from them. His discovery ex- 
cited much interest and a second expeditiom was sent 
to the area in 1946, with the surprising result that 
it was established that the trees were living specimens 
of Metasequoia, until then known only from paleo- 
botanic records. It was apparently not far from 
the verge of extinction as a living entity in its native 
habitat, for Mr. C. J. Hsueh, leader of the expedition 
organised by Professor Wan-Chun Cheng, of the 
National Central University, Nanking, found only 
about twenty-five trees. However, the expedition 
returned with botanical specimens which, on being 
sent to the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, 
led to a grant being made by that institution to finance 
a third expedition, organised by 
Professor Cheng and led by Mr. 
Hsueh, to the type locality. The 
latter flew from Nanking to Chung- 
king on September 3, 1947, and 
eight days later arrived at Mou-tao- 
chi, 68 miles east of Wan-hsien, 
Szechuan, where the type of the 
wn ~ -_ eect species was discovered in 1945. He 
spent about three months in the area and saaanh pare more than 100 large trees representing 
the species, occurring on slopes, along small streams and near rice paddies between the altitudes of 
2952 ft. and 4265 ft., and scattered over an area of about 800 square kilometres. At least another 
1000 of the trees, including small ones, were found in the Shui-sa-pa Valley in Hupeh Province, which 
takes its name from that of the tree, shui-sa (shui = water, sa = fir or spruce). The expedition 
secured an ample supply of seeds, some of which reached Boston in January this year and were 
planted in the propagating house at the Arnold Arboretum, where many had germinated by the 
end of that month, and so it is hoped that in time there will be a certain number of living plants 
for distribution. Meanwhile, following a long-established Arnold Arboretum practice, packets of 
seeds have been widely distributed to institutions in the United States and Europe, and in this 
way an ancient -but now nearly extinct type of tree may eventually be established hes various parts 
of the U.S. and elsewhere. 

















THE LEAVES OF ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT OF LIWNG 

TREES—GINKGO BILOBA, OR THE MAIDENHAIR-TREE, WHICH 

WAS “ DISCOVERED” IN JAPAN TOWARDS THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 
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SHOWING THE INFLORESCENCES AND THE LEAVES OF A TREE 
WHICH WAS ONLY KNOWN, UNTIL RECENTLY, FROM FOSSIL 
RECORDS: THE BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF METASEQUOIA, 


Reproduced from “ Arnoldia,”’ by courtesy of Dr. H. H. Hu. ¢ 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF GINZ@O BILOBA IN LEAF AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS, KEW: THE SOLE SPECIES OF A TREE WHICH CAN SCARCELY BE 
DISTINGUISHED FROM FOSSIL FORMS OF MESOZOIC TIMES. 


Copyright photograph by G. Atkinson. 








| THE MOST PRIMITIVE OF LIVING FLOWERING PLANTS: CYCADS GROWING UNDER GLASS; IN N\TURE 
THEY ARE PRACTICALLY CONFINED TO TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL REGIONS. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Director, Royal Botanic, Gardens, Kew, Copyright, Bentham-Moxon Trustees. 
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A REMARKABLE DECIDUOUS CONIFER WHOSE ANCESTRY GOES BACK TO MESOZOIC TIMES: THE TYPE TREE OF THE NEW 
METASEQUOIA AT MOU-TAO-CHI, ITS SACRED CHARACTER INDICATED BY THE SMALL TODEE TEMPLE AT ITS FOOT. 


On the facing page we describe the discovery of a remarkable deciduous conifer, t of Metasequoia, the largest of which measured 115 ft. high with a trunk 
Metasequoia, in north-eastern Szechuan, in 1945, and the subsequent expeditions | diameter of at least 7} ft. Seeds collected by this expedition have germinated 


made to the area which have proved that the tree is undoubtedly of the genus at the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, and it is hoped that Meta. 
previously only known to botanists in fossil forms dating from Mesozoic times. sequoia may be established in the same way as Ginkgo biloba, another “ living 
Of interest as an example of the persistence of selected life forms through many fossil," even older in geologic time. The third expedition was financed by the 
millions of years, in its native habitat it is apparently not far from extinction, | Arnold Arboretum, the actual grant being 250 dollars which, owing to the extreme 
as the trees are being rapidly destroyed by cutting in the region where it is inflation, yielded 9,750,000 dollars in Chinese currency and enabled the expedition 
found, as well as in various other parts of China. In the Shui-sa-pa Valley, to use air transport. The Metasequoia is regarded as sacred and our drawing shows 
Mr. Hsueh, leader of two expeditions to the area, discovered some 1,000 specimens | a Todee (God of the Land) temple built at its foot. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Editor of “ Chronica Botanica.” 
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BATTERSEA PARK AS AN OPEN-AIR SCULPTURE GALLERY: 


eoanvennneaM4UUNNMAUURNMUENEROEU LAAN LO UUUNENEAYEHNEN Ss0VUennnOvbe ns UORASUAAGNOLELEENENENONDEDDSSONORENULTUULLSEESECUUGEENUUUENSRANUENSEAUHULEY . yoUvennneUQUUNaNAMRUNUOUNEOMANUUETEONULNENARUNEN 


ONUOERDURUONNNRLEDUNTENNNANGENONS BHD 


. ot Oe, aw AGE OF BRONZE”’; by Auguste Rodin (1840-1917). 
: oe — Seemann Bronze. (1877.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 
“THE GIRL WITH THE GARDENIAS"'; by Jacob Epstein p — rot “* MESSENGER"; by Maurice Lambert (b. 1901). 
(b. 1880). Bronze. (1943.) (Lent by the artist.) \ , i Lasa marble. (1938.) (Lent by the artist.) 


oe wsnunnanns ouenennuaeaneneensennenuanennenntannnen 











eoeeanneens eanuannentueanncueunnneneveuuanan nen eHAEH}UONSUOUONUMNEE ‘MANKIND "'; by Eric Gill (1882-1940). Marble. (1920.) eeunguanennououvesnnnnncnntevoveunnnnnnnnennsvuesanennsouaneeneeueuMntenenenesneeuuutnaneneeneetnanens 
“THREE STANDING FIGURES"; by Henry Moore (b. 1898). “a (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) : “ TORSO '’; by Ivan Mestrovic (b. 1883). Stone. 


Darley Dale stone. (1948.) (Lent by the artist.) \ oe (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


sevenanuauananenenenannnanensense sens 


REID Detek 
+ 


“TREE ''; by Richard Bedford (b. 1883). Painted Ash. (1938.) “LYCIDAS "' ; by Havard Thomas (1854-1921). Bronze. Reid Dick (b. 1879). Bronze. 
(Lent by the artist.) (1905-6.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) \ (1920.) (Lent by the artist.) 


yooeranecrsenenseasacenansseaseuavemaemnetersegrs sees: see rennes sagncenenensuensenenencunacesnensonscnasonsceosessesneese seseeeceneqnennersenecnneseaeneeseunensesenecevesetete eaves ss eaneaneansseeonenseveesaneseseauanonsanevenasessenverteseesteess ieee ~ 


The London County Council have, in recent years, shown great imagination for London, and the first venture of the kind ever to be undertaken by a 
and enterprise in making use of the open spaces under their control. | municipal authority. The park is one of the loveliest in the Metropolis, and 
Out-of-doors concerts of classical music, ballet, and theatrical entertainments its lawns and glades, shaded by noble trees of many varieties, provide an 
have been organised as well as sports and games. Now they have made ideal setting for statuary. Sculpture is seldom seen to great advantage in 
Battersea Park the scene of an open-air exhibition of sculpture—a novelty galleries, and public monuments set in squares and against buildings suffer 
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seaneynnvenuvenennansaeneencennencannsengenenyens cat peaenncensnnnunens: asensennnentes nveanensncananeenagesenstt 


i STATUES WITH A BACKGROUND OF SUMMER FOLIAGE. 


werent 


q ‘ 
OO OO OOO Oi i ttt tye gt 


ae oven ePynaaunnnavcannne® 


“TRUTH "' ; by Frank Dobson (b. 1888). Bronze. (1930. } 
(Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


Wavenvenne eenuauenusuenusynanuencouanacunonsunnensnnncesntent ee seunavnennnene 


“ PAX"; by Frank Dobson (b. 1888). Portland stone. (1.935.) : jeshnuninsiiedgesiatbaaibtaieaiaintaiseinataeiionandel 
(Lent by the artist.) ‘* WOMAN WITH NECKLACE 
(1861-1944). Bronze. (Lent by the Tate Gallery 


“ THE THREE GRACES " ; by Aristide Maillol (1861-1944). Lead. 
(Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


“ THE BLANQUI MONUMENT (STRIDING TORSO) "’ ; by Aristide 
Maillol (1861-1944). Lead. (Lent by the Tale Gallery.) ! 


APHRODITE II."' ; by Charles Wheeler (b. 1892). Stone. i 
(1944-) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) cee ene aoe ee ile ea 


‘ 
' + 
ttt 


“ MIND SLAVE "’ ; by Leon Underwood (b. 1890). Carrara Marbie. 
(1948.) (Lent by the Tate Gallery.) 


"*; by Chacles Wheeler (b. 1892). Bronze. (1930.) 
(Lent by the Tate Gallery.) ; { 


“ THANK-OFFERING "; by Benne Schots (b. 1891). 
Scottish red sandstone. (1939.) (Lent by the artist.) 


Wellington opened on May 13, will continue until mid-September The works 


from a background of mesonry, and often fight a losing battle against the 
extinguishing effect of London grime and fog. The background of green 
foliage, the play of light and shade in a garden provide the ideal setting 
for sculpture, as artists knew when they peopled the grounds of palaces 
and great mansions with statues. The exhibition, which the Duke of 


on view illustrate broadly the finest achievements of artists of the twentieth 
century, and contemporary British and European developments are its main 
feature. The sculptors represented range from Rodin to Henry Moore. The Arts 
Council of Great Britain co-operated with the L.C.C. in arranging the exhibition 











SETTING THE SCENE. 


OB’S YOUR UNCLE,” which ought to restore a former Saville Theatre tradition, 

is the liveliest British musical piece for a long time. It boasts of Leslie Henson’s 
goldfish-stare, Vera Pearce’s portentous beam, Austin Melford’s entrancing panda of a 
night-porter, and music by the aptly-named Noel Gay. And there are other charms— 
scenery, for instance, of a kind peculiarly suited to this type of musical farce : in the first act a 


lavish interior meant solely for song-and-danggy and not for the daily grind of Mayfair ; and in- 


the second, a hotel foyer coniplete with upper balcony and clutch of bedroom doors. 

We have- nothing bizarre, nothing to distract or alarm: these are houses obviously 
designed by an architect with a series of cheerful tunes jigging in her head, and the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, there would be in one room a musical-comedy wedding breakfast, 
and in the other a perturbed Mr. Henson swallowing his seidlitz powders neat. Some 
stage rooms might have damped the Henson fires. We know them—stonily chaste vaults 
never designed for laughter. Musical farce must suit to the word both its action and its 
architect : visitors to the Saville will cheer Caroline Scott-Plummer, the unobtrusive designer 
of the George at Upton Basset (which I am not persuaded is in Cornwall), for having taken 
the proper view of life in this whirling Henson world. 

Our designers have been in form lately. Thus James Bailey, at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
has provided for the 1848-style Elsinore a pleasant castle in Victorian Gothic (though 
obviously its internal vistas cannot match the film glories of Roger Furse), and Audrey 
Cruddas, in ‘‘ King John,” has been at pains to express an England in disruption by 
crumbling her columns and shredding her flags. But Shakespearean designers are a 
race apart. One does not expect anybody to 
live in these extraordinary halls and castles. 
The people of the play can only be passing 
through. I remember, in particular, a 
‘* Hamlet” a few years ago, set in a kind of 
Castle Dangerous, with its people poised 
perilously on catwalks in the semi-darkness. 
It is more comfortable at Stratford’s 
Elsinore, where, by the way, Sir Barry 
Jackson’s young actor, Paul Scofield— 
alternating Hamlet with Robert Helpmann 
—is giving the performance of his career. 

What of the modern stage house? We 
gather, happily, that the French window is 
less popular than it was. Once upona time 
it was possible, apparently, to present almost 
any light comedy in a room with one sofa, 
a litter of ashtrays, and a French window 
beyond which sunlight flamed upon the rose- 
garden. That time seems to have passed, 
though we meet still now and then a room 
never described by the most imaginative 
house agent. This appears to be a hall with 
at least three doors—one of which is the 
front door—a staircase stabbing into it, and 
a variety of stinging cross-draughts. Here 


the frankest confidences. The room can 

have other oddities. Thus its fire, a dusty red, never 
needs coal, and its lights are switched off with a rich 
clang. Spectators grow as used as the family to these 
little things. We know the Room ; we recognise it as an 
old friend, and we do not complain. 

There are seldom books in the Room. These are 
kept, of course, for the library. A repertory theatre I used 
to frequent had a much-treasured library set in flapping 
‘* old oak,’” with a painted bookcase nearly filled with 
dozens of volumes of what looked like a vast maroon 
encyclopadia. But this theatre had some eccentric 
scenes in stock, I delighted especially in a cardboard 
forest, gauze-misted ; in a sagging, creased backcloth of 
a stainless marble staircase with a tub of geraniums at its 
head ; and in a gold-and-white Palace set that could also 
become a Grand Hotel. Things are better to-day in 
library, forest, palace, and baronial hall, even though 
I often pine to leap into a stage library and reset its 
shelves, arranged with an all too careful carelessness. 

Lately I cannot remember any extensive use of the 
fourth wall. That is fortunate; there have been 
embarrassing moments in which a player has had to gaze 


warm himself at a fourth-wall grate represented by a  (resiiz HENSON), MANDEVILLE (AUSTIN MELFORD), THE ( 
MUMPHRIS), AFTER A HECTIC EVENING, 
only window in the middle of the fourth wall, so that to =, Dee nas entaved’ Se 9 the new ee Lem Y Henson et blithe non 8 You, Us 
: a on this bes it as “a run nonsense 
the audience the *?60m has seemed wittdowless. The restored the Ete te A om re ‘7 map.” This ‘m go 
’ -stare, Vera Pearce’s portentous 
or known the agonies of the three denizens of hell in entrancing panda of a night-porter, and music by the aptly-named Noel 


fender and fire-irons. Some designers have placed their 


more imaginative have felt the pangs of claustrophobia * Leslie Henson’s gold 
Jean-Paul Sartre's “* Vicious Circle.” 

We have all come across plays with two or three rooms that cannot possibly have 
belonged to the same building. Some years ago a listener to a radio version of-‘‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher” tried to draw a plan of the house as he saw it in his mind, from 
the details supplied in the play : the result was an extraordinary tangled warren. Now and 
again amateur architects have tried to work out the plan of various stage castles-in-the-air, 
and have been equally baffled. 

One of our best stage sets recently had something of the House of Usher's gloom : I mean 
the charlatan’s den in “ The Medium,” a curious chamber-opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
at the Aldwych Theatre. The murky room, with trick cabinet, table, and hanging lamp, 
had at once shadow and substance; it must have terrified even its designer, Horace 
Armistead. Much more cheerful and matter-of-fact were the settings for Margaret Kennedy's 
“ Happy With Either,” at the St. James's, a thin enough comedy of matrimonial misadven- 
tures, but presented with quite uncommon charm in a converted Shropshire farmhouse. The 
loggiaset, with all Shropshire heaving and soaring away behind it, was as good as a holiday 
in the Housman country. We assume that Leon Davey is a designer who believes in a room 
with a view. So does Doris Zinkeisen, whose 
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“THE MOST UNIVERSALLY PLEASANT READING.” 


|S agree eel said Carlyle, is the most universally pleasant, the most universally profit- 

able, of all reading. He also described it as the only true history. All of which 
may have applied to the biography of his period, though whether he would have been so 
universally laudatory to-day is doubtful. It may not be particularly profitable to know 
that the late Lord Northcliffe did much of his thinking lying flat on his stomach on the 
floor, though it can be amusing. Amusing, in fact, is the best word to apply to Clare 
Leighton’s extremely candid biography of her mother, in which this curious bit of informa- 
tion is to be found. ‘“‘ Tempestuous Petticoat ’’ (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) brings before us a 
curious character of the Edwardian era, Marie Connor Leighton, who wrote serials for the 
Northcliffe journals, possessed six servants, four dogs, three children, a secretary, a husband, 
and a following of male admirers, and refused to have a cat in the house (though her bed- 
room swarmed with mice) because she believed a cat to be “‘ almost as impoverishing to the 
general atmosphere of an establishment as a baby’s napkins hanging in the garden.” A 
strange woman of dual personality: vain, superstitious, opinionated, illogical, but an 
exceedingly hard worker and adored by her family. 

Another daughter of another writer for the Press has produced another intimate pen- 
picture, this time of a man, a great editor. Katharine Garvin’s memoir, “‘ J. L. Garvin ’’ 
(Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.), deals much more with the family man than with the journalist, 
though the latter is not neglected—as he obviously could not be. She says that her 
father’s writing had an influence difficult to estimate, ‘‘ yet his personality was much greater 
than his writing.” Having read the book, one must agree. In its way, that personality 
was as distinctive as was Marie Connor 
Leighton’s. Garvin lived in a world of his 
own, remote even from his children. He 
loathed public conveyances such as trains, 
trams and buses. He was terrified of anyone 
following in his footsteps. His favourite word 
was “ fortitude,’ which he used in the same 
sense in which others might use “‘ patience.” 
He was reputed to have a genius for friend- 
ship, but his daughter believes he had only 
one or two close friends—Edmund Goulding 
and Oliver Locker-Lampson— and was, 
essentially, lonely. There is so much that is 
delightful in this book and so much that 
hints at a full knowledge also of the 
“ public”? J. L. Garvin as distinct from 
the intimate “ Garve,’”’ that one trusts a 
fuller biography is in the making. 

When a cast-off wife sets out to write 
the biography of her husband, one can but 
marvel at the strangeness of Woman. When, 
in that biography, she tells, calmly and 
dispassionately, the story of her loss and the 
other woman’s gain, that feeling is intensified. 
This is what Friderike Zweig has done in 
“ Stefan Zweig : The Biography of a Great 


: : : “A HOTEL FOYER COMPLETE WITH UPPER BALCONY AND CLUTCH OF BEDROOM DOORS " DESIGNED BY CAROLINE ” ‘ : 
the family sits about in the greatest content, SCOTT-PLUMMER WHO DESERVES A CHEER “ FOR HAVING TAKEN THE PROPER VIEW OF LIFE IN THIS WHIRLING HENSON European (W. H. Allen ; 12s. 6d.). It is 


braving bronchitis and ready to exchange wortp": THE GEORGE HOTEL AT UPTON BASSET ; A SCENE FROM “ BOB'S YOUR UNCLE,” AT THE SAVILLE THEATRE. 


not easy to understand either the seeming 
complaisance of Mme. Zweig or the duality 
of her husband who, having first given her to understand 
that all he desired was freedom and that he would not 
marry again, speedily married Lotte Altmann, his secretary 
and “ the woman in the case,” and then confessed his 
longing to see the wife he had thrown over: “‘ With the 
naiveté common to even the wisest of men, he wanted 
me to occupy their guest-room as their first visitor.’ 
The story of these people is well told. It shows us Zweig 
the thinker and writer. We meet many famous con- 
temporaries and friends: Sholem Asch, André Maurois, 
Richard Strauss, Albert Schweitzer, Alfred Einstein, 
Stravinsky, Toscanini, Ravel; But the remaining 
impression is the magnanimity of a. woman’s heart. 

To those who know the music of Delius it may appear 
an incongruity that he should have been born in Bradford. 
Yet Arthur Hutchings, Professor of Music at Durham 
University, points out in “ Delius : A Critical Biography '’ 
(Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.) that there was more good music to 
be heard in Bradford during Delius’s childhood, “if we 
reckon per square mile or per head of population,” than 
in any other city of the United Kingdom. That undoubtedly 
influenced to some degree the future composer. But it 


FOR A LONG TIME”: “BO”'S YOUR must also be borne in mind that his parents were Prussian, 


of professional stock. Even so, he remains something of 
an enigma, for it is difficult to associate a large part of his 
music with the man he has been shown to be by those who 
knew hiffi intimately. He disliked children and despised 
beam, Austin Melford’s humanity. Yet Professor Hutchings places him in the great 

Gay. company of English mystics and sees him asa religious com- 
poser despite his scorn for traditional modes of worship. 
Ford Madox Ford was a contemporary of Marie Connor Leighton. He, too, was a great 





romancer and an outstanding figure in the Edwardian—and Georgian—literary firmament, 


Some found him fascinating ; others thought him odious. nmong the former was Douglas 
Goldring, who now follows up his previous book of memocxies of his old editor and friend 
with “ The Last Pre-Raphaelite '’ (Macdonald ; 15s.), a record of Ford’s life and writings. 
The title is not inapt, for the subject of this excellent biography was a grandson of Ford 
Madox Brown, a nephew by marriage of William Michael Rossetti, and was brought up in 
the pre-Raphaelite circle. Against such a background it is possible to accept much of the 
character of Ford which his contemporaries found unacceptable. He certainly gave them 
plenty to talk about, from his elopement with Blole Martindale at the age of twenty to the 
matrimonial complications in which Violet Hunt figured so prominently. Apart from this 
and the peculiarities of character, the interest of Mr. Goldring’s book lies in the part Ford 
oe in contemporary literature and his contacts with men like Henry James, Conrad, 
W. H. Hudson, Arnold Bennett. There are many hitherto unpublished letters from these 
men an throw a revealing light on the literary scene of the period. 

We know few facts of the life of Christopher 








set for the Summer Palace of King Marcus in 
* Royal Circle " (Wyndham’'s) shows the mountains 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


— Marlowe, but enough to make us want to know 
much more about this Canterbury shoemaker’s 


of the Ruritanian Kingdom A Lotavarnie ol “THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET" (Garrick).—Rudolf Besier’ can still son who graduated at Cambridge, became a 
shouldering the world. Romilly Cavan's lit excite. But it was dangerous casting to give Edward Moulton-Barrett ‘0 Tom alls ; ae darling of the Elizabethan stage, wrote plays 
careful and lacks $e Be Barrett chill. Margaret Johnston and poems that stand comparison with much 


comedy did not deserve the ill-tempered gallery 
explosion on the first night. 

Still, the best thing in London of late has 
been the return of the British musical play. a sub-Ruritanian State, where 


Once more we can say of the Saville—in the bi ; 


“ ROVAL CIRCLE " (Wyndham’s).—Sir Ralph mmm py tery ye 
kingship $f — Toit —. 4 
t Summer Palace. 


Ales Clonee, the Browsing is true that Shakespeare wrote, was known for a political 


and religious spy, arrested for heresy and died in 
a tavern brawl at the age of twenty-nine. Charles 
Norman’s book, “ The Muses’ Darling '’ (Falcon 
Press ; 128. 6d.), seeks to tell the story of Marlowe 


Romilly Cavan’ s mid, 


right sense—" That way madness lies." And “BOB'S YOUR UNCLE" ).—Henson’s your comedian, Noel Gay’s your composer. 

while we salute Leslie Henson, for his animated- A run of blithe nonsense eal oon restored the Saville to the musical-comedy map. “as it was told by his contemporaries.” As those 

cartoon fooling, Vera Pearce for her abundant “THE TELEPHONE" and “THE MEDIUM" (Aldwych).—Two chamber-operas b contemporaries, unfortunately, left insufficient 

exuberance, and the rest of the cast for running Gian-Carlo Menotti, the first a light curtain-raiser, the second a hearty piece of Grand Gu material for the purpose, Mr. Norman has had to 
Marie Powers, the chariatag of the second opera, is Sgure, but for all her ekill draw upon his imagination to some extent. We 


through like Olympic sprinters, we must not 
forget the designer for letting us know, so surely, 
that we are in a world apart: the happy Never- 





get a picture of the poet, his companions, his 
period, which is patchy and incomplete. Marlowe 
himself remains elusive. W. R. CaLvert. 

















Never Land of musical farce. — J. C. Trewin. 
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Sore 


than 


THE 


Jf 
You rarely see a ( ef Beneath successive 
Wolseley that is not we coats of highly 
well groomed. True, 3 polished cellulose, is 
the Wolseley owner is proud of a layer of rust - resisting 


his car and likes to make, the material vital to the lasting 


most of its attractive _ lines, beauty of all Wolseley cars — 
but the reason is more a beauty that in all respects. is 
deep-seated. more than skin deep. 


BUY WISELY — BUY WOLSELEY 


. WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 
4 Export business : 
ae” Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and Nuffield House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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CHEER UP! have a 
CHURCHMAN’S No.! 


15 minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction 


issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. Ga 








Sunleys can convert your factory wasteground into a definite 


asset. Speedily replacing debris with attractive gardens .. . 
enhancing the appearance and value of your site. And where 
space permits—sporting facilities of every description 
ensuring fitter, more efficient workers whilst earning their 
appreciation and happy co-operation. 


As specialists in this sphere—Sunleys are fully mechanised 
to solve YOUR particular problem —from renovation to complete 
replanning. 

%& “LIABILITY OR ASSET’'—an interesting folder giving full details 
of this service is available, without obligation, from : 


Head Office : Road, Brent Cron Wen 
Road, Brentiord, Middlesex 

24 Site 
London 


iententetien? 
Telephone : MAY fair 9090 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY) 


Quality built the renown 
of the Havana 
Quality must be the test of 


EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


AUGUST 22nd to SEPTEMBER [2th 1948 


EUROPE’S FINEST PRESENTATION OF MUSIC, 
OPERA, BALLET AND DRAMA 


In the Picturesque and Romantic Capital of Scotland 








NOW BOOKING 





Special Cabinet Selection 
and usual boxes 


Invicta 


MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
OF FINE CIGARS 





For Details of Programmes, Travel Facilities, Tours, 
Ticket Reservations and Accommodation, contact Travel 
and Theatre Booking Agencies, or write direct to 


The Director, Festival Office, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 





Space presented by 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
3, George St., Edinburgh 
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NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
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ASK YOUR RETAMER 
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SMITHS) SECTRIC 


CLOCKS 
Obtainable from your local Smiths Stockists. 
SCM 126K 


Manufactured entirely 
in London, England 


lim 
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You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
‘their supreme excellence—the perfect 
| pipe in every way. 


) 





Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
‘available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 

Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“ Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 
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Cbfnvile’s 
Hotell 


CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
The Best Air in England 
Fully Licensed. Facing the Sea. + 





180 Bedrooms. Lift to all 
floors. Ballroom. Lounge. 
American and Lounge Bars; 
Billiards. Table Tennis. Card 
Room. Children's Play Room, 
etc. Nearby Golf Course 









Dencing w the Cliftonville 
Hote! Dence Orchestre 


+ 
Apply: W. R. CORNISH 
: Margace 1780 
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Taking you one at a time, 








This Jumper Suit in Spotted Crépe ‘a4 — . . > made 
is one of many well-designed styles NYLON is a fibre wholly made 
awaiting you in our Speciality ; ; 
Clothes Salon on the first floor. by man, and its basic ingredients (luckily for 
In Saxe, Navy, Turquoise and Red. : 
re ed Britain) are derived from coal, air and water. Nylon Yarn has 
oupons. 


Special attention to post orders and ; : P : ——" 
orders from overseas. unusual properties which make it good for many things besides 


stockings. B.N.S. produce it — British Nylon Spinners Ltd. 


of Coventry, and now of Pontypool, where a £5,000,000 factory 









is being speeded up to make more British Nylon — for export, 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGR 
LONDON | 


The First Name '0 
Fashion 





for industry and (later on) for you. 





Nylon yarn is made in Britain by 





British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. 
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WILL R. ROSE.» 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134. HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (rsa) 





HOW THEY’ VE CLAMOURED 
FOR IT! says OLD HETHERS 


It’s been a sight for sore eves, madam, to see 





the way they've enjoved their Robinson's | o, WS 
Lemon Barley Water, now it’s back in bottles 
again. Young and old alike, you can’t keep 


sa olga Paces lan Pei aia oo ke that's \ 

them so much good. Why, I can see the 

ladies’ complexions improving already—that’s ttt 

what the barley does ; cools and clears the 

blood. Granted, madam, mostly they drink it PR 

because they like it—that’s the beauty of it 

R b e 7 5 : the favourite 
OoUNSOTL Ss | aperitif 

LEMON BARLEY WATER | 27" pe ate 


Rawlings and Sons (Loador 





CVS-1$7 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This per al to the following mat te y, that it shall not, without t writte meent of the publisher first given, be 
jemt. fr !, hired ! 


it or otherwise disposed of by way { Ira except at tl f a pr t ami that it ‘ not be lent, r ed t therwise disposed f mia mutilated 
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Black Market: Yesterday 


A hundred and fifty years ago, many a profitable cargo 


of lace and brandy slipped past the Customs over those 
lonely Dagenham marshes. Black, forbidden imports ! 
Now those same marshes are dedicated to a_ better 
purpose. For on them stands the great Ford factory — 
producing cars, trucks and tractors on an unprecedented 
scale for Britain’s export drive. Over these same waters, 
where once the smugglers’ schooner crept in at midnight, 


the Ford jetty now swings its cranes and a continuous 


ENTERPRISE 


FOR 


stream of cargo ships ride out, laden with Ford products 
and bound for Scandinavia, Spain, Turkey, Iceland, 
Atrica, Pacific Iskinds and other overseas markets 
Which are eagerly waiting. During the last year, these 


export cargoes have broken all records. 


GERAL OF DAGENHAM 


CARS - VANS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


BRITISH PROSPERITY 











